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Every man, great or small, has his 
place in the world. All of us can 
give help, all of us need help. No man can be 
depended on for everything, no man can be despised 
as of no service to any one. A Tamil proverb, that 
has a lesson for all of us, says: ‘‘ No one knows all 
things, and no one but knows something.’’ 


Much or Little 


— 


Being opposed is no sure sign that 
one is right, but being right is a 
sure sign that one will be opposed. In any worthy 
cause the only road to success lies through the 
thicket, In a world of self-seeking, subterfuge, and 


Hammer 
and Anvil 


dishonor, truth and honor cannot long be served by 
an easy ambling on well-trimmed paths. It was 
with strong common sense, as well as fine moral, 
that Dr. Holland said, ‘‘Every man who strikes 
blows for power, for influence, for institutions, for 
the right, must be just as good an anvil as he is a 
hammer.’’ It is not alone by your strokes, but it is 
also by the strokes of the enemy upon you, that a 
good cause is beaten into shape. 


B.. 

Studying Those It is of first importance to know 

whom we would the best avenue of approach to 
Reach 


those whom we would influence. 
Rudyard Kipling describes a Gloucester captain 
who, when he would steer his vessel to the spot most 
frequented by cod, retired within himself in silence 
and profound cogitation, and was supposed by-his 
crew tobe thinking and reasoning after the manner 
of codfish, Human nature requires at least as 
careful study as cod nature. You cannot hope to 
reach a fellow-being if you do not understand his 
modes of life and thought. This is tact,—knowing 
where and how to get in touch. And to be tactful 
requires downright hard study. 


- 


There is more cause for joy than 
for complaint in the hard and dis- 
agreeable circumstances of life. Browning said, ‘I 
count life but just a stuff to try the soul’s strength 
on.’* Spell the word ‘‘ discipline ’’ with a final g, 
—‘‘discipling.’’ We are here to learn Time’s les- 
sons for Eternity’s business. What does it signify 
if the circumstances about us are not of our choice, 
if by them we can be trained, learning the lessons 
of patience, fortitude, perseverance, self-denying 
service, acquiescence with God’s will and the hearty 
doing of it. Circumstances do not make character. 
The noblest character can emerge from the worst 
surroundings, and moral failures come out of the 
best. Just where you are, take the things of life as 
tools, and use them for God’s glory ; so you will help 
the kingdom come, and the Master will use the 
things of life in cutting and polishing you, so that 
there shall some day be seen in you a soul con- 
formed to his likeness, 


Circumstances 


” 


To-day is ours. _ To-morrow is not 
ours, We need, and we can have, 
strength and support for our duties of to-day. These 
are promised to every child of God who asks and 
trusts. There is no promise for the needs and re- 
sponsibilities of to-morrow. To that day we may 
never come. That day may never come to us. If 
we do our duty to-day, that is all that God requires 
of us. If we neglect to-day’s duties, our life is so 
far a failure, and we must answer to God for this 
neglect. Faithfulness in our to-day is a high attain- 
ment. Being anxious for to-morrow displeases God 
and unfits us for his service. Only by fidelity in 
to-day’s duties can we make wise preparation for 
to-morrow. When the children of Israel in the 
wilderness attempted to lay up of to-day’s manna for 


Daily Strength 
for Daily Needs 


to-morrow’s food, their plan was a failure. When 
they were willing to trust God for each day by itself, 
God's daily provision for them was ample. Thus 
with all of us. There is daily strength for daily’ 
needs ; such strength is sufficient for us each and all. 


CFD 


A Man without a Head 


VERYBODY will admit that the head is essen- 
tial, not only to a man’s completeness, but to 
a man’s vitality and continued existence as a man. 
A man has been known to live on, and to accomplish 
not a little good in the world, after he had lost both 
arms and both legs ; and so of other portions of the 
body, outside or inside. But no-man ever survived 
the loss of his head. As the good woman said of 
King Charles the First when he lost his head of the 
scaffold, so it could be said of the humblest man in 
like plight anywhere, ‘‘It wasn’t much of a head, 
to be sure, but it was a great deal to him.” 

Losing the head, or being without a head, isa 
great deal more common than being beheaded on 
the scaffold. When a man fails of doing what he 
ought to do, or of being what he ought to be, or of 
showing himself as sensible and as wise as was ex- 
pected of him, in view of his past and of his possi- 
bilities ; when a man makes a grave mistake ina 
crisis hour, and»seems to have missed or to have 
misused the opportunity of his life,—others say of 
him commiseratingly, ‘‘ Poor fellow! he has lost his 
head.’’ Every man needs a head, and needs to 
recognize the fact that his head ought to be of the 
right sort, and ought to be the chief thing in his 
personality and personal power. To say that a man 
‘** has a good head on him’”’ is to speak of him in 
high praise. Tosay that a man “lacks a héad’’ is 
to discredit his capacity and practical worth for 
affairs of every-day life, be they weighty or common- 
place. 

Paul, writing on this subject to Corinthian Chris- 
tians, utters 3 truth that is applicable to every man 
everywhere; ‘‘I would have you know that the 
head of every man is Christ.’’ That is, in this 
world as it is, and with man as he is, Jesus Christ is 
the one model of human character, presenting the 
one lofty ideal for man’s aspirations and striv- 
ings, and he alone shows men how to live, sympa- 
thizes with men in their effort to live thus, helps 
them in those efforts, and gives them ‘lifey abun- 
dantly that they may be and do as he would have 
them ; and this, as they will find, is the only way 
to live. 

Until Jesus Christ came into this world, there was 
no practical exhibit of a God-loving and a God-like 
life, showing man what was possible to one who 


loved God, and who would be like God, here and” 


now. Since Jesus Christ came, there has been no 
other life lived on earth which has equaled that life ; 
and the best that can be said of any other life is that 
it has been fashioned on that model, and has ap- 
proached that pattern. The teachings of Jesus 
include all that there was of truth in any revelation 
before his coming, all that there was of good in any 
form of religion known to the world, without any of 




















































































the evil mingled with the best of other teachings. 
At the present time human knowledge concerning 
duty and right is based on the principles disclosed 
in the teachings of Jesus, or it is erroneous and im- 
perfect. So that, as to the mere knowledge of 
God's wish and of man’s welfare, in the realm of 
human conduct, “‘ the head of every man is Christ.’’ 

Viewing man as you will, there is no completeness 
in him, save as he finds it in Christ. No man can 
live as he ought to live, or be what he ought to be, 
* or have the hope that he ought to have, apart from 
Christ. In Christ there is a possibility to every man 
of the truest life, of the noblest being, and of the 
grandest hope conceivable by or for him. 

Viewing Christ as you will, he is the world’s center 
of interest and of admiration. Aside from ail theo- 
logical dogmas and speculations concerning his 
_ mature, his mission, and his work, Christ stands an 
absolutely unique figure in human history, No 
character like his was conceived of until he lived his 
life. When that life had been lived, it became at 
once the standard by which all other lives were 
measured, and no one dreams of a rival to that life, 
as a standard of measurement, to the end of time. 

With man as man is, and with Christ as Christ is, 
Christ is to the complete man all that the head is to 
the body, as a source of balance, of guidance, and 
of vivifying power. And without Christ the best of 
men lack that sure knowledge, that abiding peace, 
and that fulness of life, which are secured to those 
of whom Christ is the head. 

Good men may be imitated, so far as they reflect 
the image of Christ, and so far as they have been 
influenced by his character and teachings ; but even 
this is just an indication that Christ is the head of 
every man. ‘The standard is presented by him, not 
by them. Paul says, ‘‘ Be ye imitators of me, even 
as I also am of ‘Christ.’’ Christ, not Paul, is the 
pattern. It is in this connection that Paul says, 

** But IL would have you know that the head of every 
man is Christ.’’ 

Only Jesus has dared to say to man, “‘I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life: no one cometh 
unto the Father but by me.’’ Only Jesus invites 
men to come to him that they may have power to 
bear burdens, and may have rest in their working, 
and may find peace of ‘soul in all their tribulations, 
and may have life in all its fulness, and may be 
guided and ministered to unfailingly. Only Jesus 
could satisfy any soul thus coming for guidance and 
power and refreshing and peace and full life ; bat 
Jesus does meet every want of every soul coming in 
necd and in trust. 

With Christ as his head, a man stands complete. 
Without Christ as his head, a man is without cum- 
_pleteness, is headless, hopeless, for now and for 
always. 

















Because God can do all things, man 
Asking end Doleg i. sometimes tempted to leave all 





things to God for their doing. And because man is 
given power from God to do many things, man is 
tempted to think that he can do many things without 
help from God. How far man is dependent on God, 
and how far man is to act as if he could do some things 
in his own strength, gives needless trouble to many 
minds. Thus a Pennsylvania reader comes with this 
inquiry : 

The question has arisen in my mind whether it is proper for 
persons to ask God to do what they themselves can do. Some 
light on the subject, through the columns of The Sunday School 
Times, wil) prove helpful. 

Of course, it is not proper to leave for God to do what 
God has assigned to us as our duty. But we are to bear 
constantly in mind that we need God's help in doing 
our duty in things small and great. Of ourselves in our 


own strength we can do nothing, but we can do all 
things that we have to do through Christ strengthening 
us. A man would have no right to lie abed all day, 
while able to get wp, amd pray to God to do his day's 
work for him ; but as he rises to do his day's work, he 
ought to pray to Ged to give him power to do that work. 
The power to do work comes from Ged. ‘The responsi- 
bility for. our work in our sphere rests on us, because 
God has laid on us this responsibility by giving us this 
privilege, and calling us to this duty. 


= 

in reading a Bible text it ts impor- 
Pr mee i the tant to consider its context as show- 
ing who uttered the words, to whom 
they were spoken, under what circumstances, and in 
what sense. Neglect of this precaution causes many a 
worry of mind even to a sincerely devout and trustful 
reader. A Texas physician wants light on a verse in 
the New Testament which has been a cause of doubt 
and trouble to many a careless or partially informed 

reader. He asks : 

Will you kindly dilate on James 5 : 14, and explain what is 
meant by “anointing with oil’? If it is a command, why is it 
not observed by all Christians ? , 

It is to be borne in mind that James, in his letter to 
Christian Jews, is emphasizing the importance of work, 
or action in the line of right doing, as the duty of every 
one who claims to have faith. ‘‘ Faith apart from works 
is barren,"’ he says. If you say you have faith, prove it 
by doing something that needs doing ; otherwise your 
expressions of faith are mere talk. Then James pro- 
ceeds to illustrate his thought by its practical application 
to emergencies. ‘‘Is any among you suffering ? let him 
pray.’' Do not feel that you must just set your teeth 
and bear it. Go to God with such a prayer as the old 
divine offered when he cried out in ‘his pain, ‘‘ Lord, 
either lighten my burden or strengthen my back.’’ ‘Is 
any cheerful? let him sing praise."’ Out with your 
joy, so that others may share it or be cheered through 
its appearance. ‘Is any among you sick? let him call 
for the elders of the church ; and let them pray over him, 
anointing him for, as the margin has it, ‘having 
anointed him’’] with oil in the name of the Lord: and 
the prayer of faith [following this treatment] shall save 
him that is sick, and the Lord shall raise him up.”’ 
The evident idea of this is : ‘‘ Don't rely on prayer and 
faith apart from medicine for a sick man. Treat his 
ailments properly, and then pray and trust in conjunction 
with such wise treatment.’’ In hot and dry-climates, in 
lands like Palestine, oil is the chief remedy employed. 
Its use properly stands for medical treatment generally. 
The writer of this note once asked an intelligent Syrian, 
«« If a person is sick, what would you say should be done 
to him?'’’ <* Oil kim,” was the prompt reply. The 
term ‘‘anointing him*’ has led many to suppose that 
the oil was used as a sacramental sign, its virtue 
lying in its symbolism ; but this mistake comes from 
the English word; the Greek gives no ~hiat of it. 
The word here rendered ‘anointing’ is adcifsantes, 
from the verb aleiphein, ‘‘to oil the skin, as was done 
after bathing.’’ It is the:word used by our Lord:-when 
he said (Matt. 6 : 17), ‘‘When thou fastest, anoint thy 
head, and wash thy face."" It refers again to the appli- 
cation of the ointment to the feet of Jesus by the woman 
who was a sinner, and by Mary of Bethany (Luke 7 : 
38, 46; John 11:2; 12:3) Once more, it is em- 
ployed of the purposed application of oil to the body of 
Jesus after his burial (Mark 16:1). In fact, it appears 
some nine times in the New Testament ; never once in 
a case of obvious comsecration or of sacramental dedi- 
cation, such as where Jesus says that God <‘ anointed "’ 
him to preach the gospel (Luke 4 : 18), or as where the 
Apostle says that Ged hath «‘ anointed us.’ In every 
such instance in the New Testament the Greek word is 
khrid,—the word which, in the Septuagint, is employed 
at least fifty-eight times out of sixty-five (counting as one 
its several uses in a single verse) as the equivalent of the 
Hebrew word mashakh, <‘to anoint’’—in a sacred 
sense. This latter word AArid is, indeed, used in a 
modified form, efi#értd, meaning ‘‘to smear," for the 
application of oil by our Lord himself to the eyes of the 
blind man, as if to show that any act of Christ's had a 
semi-sacramental character ; but never is the word which 
James employs so used in the New Testament. as to 
separate it frem its common use as a curative or as an 
emollient. Therefore there is nothing in this passage to 


Juilly ‘the chew tails thdias Ge faniee Wanhd ies te 
healing of the body to depend on faith apart from. the 
work of wise medical treatment. As was the duty of — 
Christians in the days of the New Testament, so is the 
duty of all Christians to-day. 

A correspondent from Chis ieee sential -gueasioe con- 
cerning «‘healing,’’ raised, as he says, by an editorial 
note im these pages : = 

in The Sunday Scheol Times of May 1, 1897, under the cap- 
tion ‘‘God’s Power Inexhaustiblé,’’ we have-these words : ‘‘ His 
light, glory, help, and healing are at the disposal of those who 
believe in and accept his indwelling power.’’ Will you kindly 
expla what is meant by the words “disposal '’ and “ healing "’ 
in the above’ quotation ? 

All good gifts are from God. He proffers his best gifts 
to those who need and trust. In ‘this sense, “light, 
glory, help, and healing’’ are within man’s reach, and 
at his disposal, according to his requirement and faith. 
There is no other condition, than that one is in neces- 

sity, and that he asks, and asks trustfully. 
‘Tis heaven. alone that is given away, 
"Tis only God may be had for fhe asking.”’ 

Ged and heaven are at the believer's disposal. <‘ Heal- 
ing’’ is the making complete. It does not, in the note 
referred to, apply to bodily ailments, wnless they are 
positively a barrier to the highest usefulness in God's 
service. Healing a breken heart or a wounded spirit is 
a better work to be wrought in the believer than would 
be the giving him a leg, or an arm, or an eye, if he has 
lost one. Sickness or pain of body may be a greater 
blessing than bounding health would be. If the believer 
were never sick, God could never make his bed in his 
sickness (Psa. 41 : 3). When Paul wanted his body 
healed, and prayed earnestly for health, God assured 
him that Paul could have a bigger blessing without 
health than he could have with it (2 Cor. 12 : 7-10). 
The Sunday School Times does not teach the unbiblical 
doctrine that every Christian can have, or that he needs, 
full physical health in order to have more grace, or to do 
better service for God, than while in bodily sickness. 


By Annie Steger Winston 

. me in dreaming know it all a dream, 
And sleep the sleep of life like one who sees 
Through light-shut lids the outer morning gleam, 
And vaguely feels the stir of morning's breeze. 
Not deep in slumber, slave to things that seem, 
The sport of phantoms and brief mockeries. 
So vain could I life's changing shadows deem, 
Sweet rest of heart were mine, and endless ease. 
Then might I fill my hands with fairy gold, 
Unsoorning, unbelieving, pleased awhile. 
What though this futile wealth 1 might not keep? 
The idle leaves left withering in my hold 
I'd cast away with an untroubled smile, 
And careless say, ‘‘ What matter }—this is sleep."’ 
Richmond, Va. 
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Traveling in the Time of St. Paul: 
Its Conveniences and Safety 


By Professor W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C.L. 


[Editer’s Note.—The following article treats further of a sub- 
ject written upon by Professor Rameay in Iust week's issue of 
The Sunday School Times. A brief biographical sketch of the 
gifted author accompanied the article in that issue.] 

NNS and places of refreshment certainly existed in 

numbers along the main roads followed by travelers 
in St. Paul's day, though they were, of course, less 
common on the less important mbads. On the great 
route from Tarsus by the Cilician gates and Iconium, 
to Antioch and Ephesus, which Paul so often trav- 
ersed in part or -entirely, there would certainly be 
many of these establishments ; but, on such a path as 
that leading across Mt Taurus from Perga to Pisidian 
Antioch, they were, doubtless, not frequent. Even on 
the road from Philippi to Thessalonica, a more impor- 
tant route, Aelius Aristides complains, a century later, 
of the barbarism of the people, and the difficulty of find- 
ing horses to hire ; and, though he was a rhetorician 
and a valetudinarian, apt to complain and exaggerate, 
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reason to be struck with 
s for travelers on this route 
Se See ites get ikap vou wo Which be was 
caccdaiaaad: The inns were far from an unalloyed 
source of happiness to travelers. They seem to have 


‘been; as a rule, dirty, infested by vermin, and, morally, 


of such low character that the innkeeper was not far re- 
moved from the Zeno, It is highly probable that poor 
travelers of decent- moral character would avoid the 
ordinary houses of entertainment as much as houses 
of ill fame, and would prefer to rest in the open air, 
when they could not find shelter in a private house. 

The evil reputation of the inns lends additional mean- 
ing to the emphatic references in early Christian litera- 
ture to the duty of hospitality. The importance of 
insisting on that virtue did not lie in the fact that it was 
apt to be neglected in contemporary society. On the 
contrary, it was probably generally and regularly prac- 
ticed. But the life of the church lay in constant corre- 
spondence and intercommunication between its scattered 
parts ; and constant practice of generous hospitality was 
vital to the development of the church. 4 

This bad character long continued to cling to the infs 
along the great roads, as is shown, for example, in the 
quaint story of the birth of St. Theodorus Sykeota in 
the sixth century ; and the experience of pilgrims from 
Europe to Jerusalem in later times shows that the evil 
continued. Wealthy Romans avoided inns by traveling 
with a train of attendants, tents, and domestic equip- 
ment ; and, as tent life is impossible in the inner parts 
of Asia “Minor during the winter months, traveling was 
almost as much barred to them in those regions as to 
foot-passengers. 

We may therefore confidently assume that Paul's 
more extensive journeys over Taurus and in the inner 
regions of-Asia Minor were not made in the winter sea- 
son, when extreme cold and frequent snow-storms were 
serious obstacles. Even the lowest pass over Taurus, 
that which leads through the Cilician Gates, is closed by 
snow in winter; and in 314 B.C., King Antigonus, 
after vainly trying to cross, and losing many soldiers in 
the snow,-had to return to Cilicia, and wait a better 
opportunity. Cicero, indeed, traveled through the Ci- 
lician Gates in January, 50 B.C. ; but a Roman governor 
could learn in Cilicia whether the pass was in a favorable 
condition, for the gates are only thirty-six miles from 
Tarsus. But ordinary poor travelers had not the oppor- 
tunities of a Roman official. Paul at Derbe was one 
hundred and eighty miles from the gates, and at Syrian 
Antioch still farther distant. In arranging a journey he 
would be guided by the date at which the pass was 
popularly reckoned to be permanently open, and I have 
known of a heavy snowstorm in the end of May. In 
“<The Church in the Roman Empire’’ (Chaps. III-V) 
the bearing of these facts on the chronology of Paul's 
journeys is investigated in detail. 

The Roman government, even in its best days, never 
succeeded in stamping out brigandage, for a defective 
police system was one of its weak points, and the roads, 
even in Italy, still more in some of the provinces, were 
often infested by robbers. Great part of the road be- 
tween the Cilician Gates and Ephesus lay through open 
plains and well-peopled districts, where robbers could 
hardly find shelter ; but the Taurus passes, as a rule, 
‘were probably among the AJeast safe in Asia Minor. 
The dangers of the road from Perga to Pisidian Antioch 
were, no doubt, specially in Paul's mind when he re- 
fers to ‘‘ perils of rivers, perils of robbers."’ Safety lay 
either in multitude of friends and attendants or in pov- 
erty. As Juvenal says, the traveler who carries no 
money will sing in presence. of robbers. The road from 
Kotiaion down the river Rhyndacus to the coast (Acts 
16 : 7, 8) was also probably a dangerous one. 

As to the rate of traveling, it depended, of course, on 
the method. Foot passengers would vary greatly in 
pace, and it may be doubted if a person like Paul, used 
to a student's life, would make an average of more than 
twenty to twenty-four miles per day, and from Perga to 
Antioch, after his illness, his pace was probably less. It 
was possible for travelers in carriages to average a 
hundred miles per day, with great exertion. Govern- 
ment couriers on horseback seem to have averaged 
about a hundred and fifty to a hundred and sixty 
miles per day, and Tiberius, the fature emperor, once 
rode two hundred miles in twenty-four hours, to the bed- 


- 1 The Church in the Roman Empire” (pp. 288, 368). 





side of his dying brother. -#lius Aristides, traveling 
through Thrace and Macedonia (as already mentioned), 
says that he went as fast as the government couriers ; 
but Aristides was a rhetorician. ” 

The traveling described in Acts requires to be con- 
tinually illustrated by the circumstances of the time. I 
have. endeavored fo do so in a thorough way in-my 
books, but one or two examples may be given here. 
We know that the numerous Jewish colonies settled in 
the Aigean lands and cities must have needed special 
pilgrim ships to carry them to Jerusalem at the season 
of the passover. These ships would naturally run direct 
by the usual line of communication, and would not stop 
for trading purposes, wasting the time of the pilgrims. 
On such a ship Paul sailed from Corinth, in chapter 18, 
touching at Ephesus, where many more pilgrims would 
desire conveyance, and, doubtless, at the usual ports of 
call where Jews were settled. Ona similar ship he in- 
tended to sail in chapter 20, but he was then detested by 
the more fanatical Jews (who would be most likely to go 
on pilgrimage), and on a pilgrim ship full of Jews it is 
no wonder that his life was believed not to be safe. 
Some weeks later, when he went from Philippi, it ‘is 
probable that he used at least three separate ships, 
changing at Troas and at Patara ; and he was therefore 
dependent, then, on the ordinary means of transport, 
and could not be so sure of reaching Jerusalem in 
time.! As the Jews were hated by the Greeks, attempts 
were often made to embarrass the pilgrims going to 
Jerusalem, and Josephus mentions a series of enact- 
ments by which Roman officials guaranteed the pil- 
grims’ right to undisturbed passage. 

In Acts 19 it is mentioned that Paul, who had already 
gone through all his Galatian churches, and had there- 
fore reached Pisidian Antioch (18 : 23), ‘‘ traversed the 
higher parts and came to Ephesus.’’ In this passage 
the expression is determined by the fact that two roads 
led from Pisidian Antioch to Ephesus ; and Luke, by 
using the words ‘‘higher parts,’’ emphasizes the fact 
that Paul took the shorter and higher road (for horsemen 
or foot passengers), not the longer road by Apamlia and 
Colosse. Luke mentions the road chosen in order, 
probably, to show why Paul could say, in writing to the 
Colossians (Col. 2:1), that he had not been'in the 
Lycos valley, where Colossz and Hierapolis and Laodi- 
cea were situated. 

But undoubtedly the most remarkable reference in 
Acts to the circumstances of traveling is in the obscure 
and enigmatical verses, 21 : 15, 16. The explanation 
of this passage has been gained only through the longer 
text which is given in the Bezan Codex, and it is one of 
the great triumphs of the so-called ‘‘ Western text’’ (or, 
as Professor Blass of Halle prefers by a bold conjecture 
to name it, the «‘ Roman text’’), despised and rejected 
for so long, that it has cleared up this passage com- 
pletely and satisfactorily. These verses sum up very 
briefly the journey of two days from Cesarea to Jerusa- 
lem. On the first day the party rode to a village, being 
accompanied by certain brethren from Cesarea, who 
guided them to the house of Mnason, where they were 
entertained. On the following day the party went on to 
Jerusalem, probably a short journey, while the Cesarean 
brethren went home, and, presumably, took the horses 
with them. 


University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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Harnack on Tradition and Biblical 
Criticism 
By Professor Dr. George H. Schodde 


ROBABLY the most significant and characteristic 
utterances on the subject of biblical criticism that 

have been made for many months have come from the 
pen of the gifted Professor Harnack of the University of 
Berlin, himself an -acknowledged leader in critical 
thought, and generally considered the most influential 
theological teacher in the whole Fatherland. The de- 
cidedly conservative attitude which characterizes his new 
work, Die Chronologie der Aitchristlichen Litteratur bis 
Eusebius, of which the first volume, Die Chronologie der 
Litteratur bis Irenaeus nebst einleitenden Untersuch- 
ungen (Leipsic : Hinrichs. 26 marks), has appeared, has 





1-Acts a0 : 16, the meaning of which is discussed in “ St. Paul the Trav- 
eller,” page 295 (it is often misunderstood by the commentators who are 
not travelers). 





been the surprise, almost the sensation, of our time, in 

the circle of biblical students. The new positions of 
this savant deserve to -be closely read. He himself 
formulates them in the Introduction (p. 8 seg.) in these 
words : 

‘« There was a time—and, in fact, the general public is” 
still living in it—when the oldest Christian literature, 
including the New Testament, was considered as a tissue 
of deceptions and-falsifications. This time is now passed. 
For theological science it was an episode, in which much 
was learned, but of which much must also be forgotten. 
The results of my researches, as laid down in this work, 
are a step in the ‘reactionary’ direction, even beyond — 
that which is generally considered the middle way in 
modern criticism. The oldest literature of the church, 
in all of its chief ‘parts and in the great bulk of its de- 
tails, considered from a historical point of view, is 
thoroughly correct and reliable. In the entire New Tes- 
tament there is probably but a single pseudonym 
writing in the strict sense of the word,—namely, 2 Peter ; 
and, if.we leave out of consideration the falsifications 
of the Gnostics, the number of pseudonym writings in 
the early church down to the days of Irenaeus is so 
small that it can easily be counted. They are chiefly a 
series of writings ascribed to Peter. In one case, that 
of the Acta Theclae, we possess a condemnatory judg- 
ment from the church on. such documents. Then too, 
in the first two centuries, the number of interpolations, 
such as are found in the Pastoral Epistles, is very small, 
and a part of these are as harmless as those in our 
German hymn-books and catechisms. The Christian . 
Sibylline falsifications belong probably to the last 
third of the third century. The Jewish apocalypses 
were received [by Christians] in good faith, and, as 
a rule, were changed but little. It was only later that 
this dangerous class of literary productions—a few excep- 
tions being disregarded—found independent imitations — 
in the church. All that has been falsely ascribed to the 
apostles, to the Apostolic Fathers (such as Clément) and 
to later men (such as Justin Martyr) is not older, asa 
rule, than the third century. 

‘‘Then, too, the tradition of the pre-Catholic period 
with reference to the early Christian literature has been 
demonstrated to be reliable in the main, Only with 
the third Christian century does this tradition begin to 
be more and more modified in the interests of certain 
tendencies of thought. at two points, and 
these important, we find already in the second cen- 
tury deteriorating influences of this kind ; namely, in 
the transmission of those writings that were collected as 
sacred lectionaries, and those that gave a list of the 
bishops. 

‘‘ Baur and his_ school thought that it was possible to 
construct an intelligible and reliable picture of the de- 
velopment of primitive Christianity by rejecting the 
greater portion of the testimony of the oldest Christian 
literature and the claims of ecclesiastical tradition, and 
by dating these writings decades later than was done’ by 
the church. Starting from the theory that Catholic 
Christianity was the outcome of a compromise with 
Judaistic and Hellenistic tendencies, originating even 
later than the rmhiddle ‘of the second century, they could 
do nothing else than ascribe a late date to the majority 
of the New Testament books, and to seek in these the 
indications of the conflict. 

‘¢ The presuppositions of the Baur school can now be 
faitly said to have been entirely discarded. - Yet there is 
left in biblical criticism, as an inheritance from that age, 
an undefined suspicion, of a kind practiced by a trickster 
lawyer, or, at least, a petty, fault-finding method, which 
still clings to all manner of minor details, and from 
these argues against the clear and decisive facts in the” 
case. 


However, 


The tendency to criticism as a principle has 
given way to a methed which searches and seeks for ten- 
dencies of all kinds and for interpolations on a grand 
scale, or to a skepticism that places the probable and 
the improbable on a level. Even the best work that we 
have in the department of New Testament criticism, the 
Introduction of Holtzmann, is not free from this weak- 
ness. A better work in this respect is that of Jiilicher. 
« Some weeks ago a Dutch theologian said that if a 
person consents to accept the background (Ra/men) into 
which tradition has fitted.the old Christian writings, he 
must give up the idea of portraying the natural history 
of primitive Christianity, and is compelled to believe in 
a ‘supernatural’ development. This would certainly be 
an unanswerable argument if by ‘supernatural’ we were 
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to understand a history modeled after the saints-legends or 
fables. But the claim is without any foundation. Why 
should thirty or forty years not have sufficed to produce 
the historical precipitate in reference to the words and 
the deeds of Christ as we find them in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels? Why should sixty or seventy years be necessary 
for this process? Why should the height of thought 
that characterizes the Fourth Gospel be. possible only 
seventy or eighty years after Paul? Why do not thirty 
or forty years suffice? ._Why must these phenomena, 
which we easily can arrange as successive steps, really 
have been successive, and cannot have been contempo- 
raneous? Why canmot the same author have written 
mot only Romans and Colossians, who certainly did 
write Romans and Thessalofiians ? 

‘There will be a time—and this‘ time is already at 
hand—in which less attention will be paid to the dis- 
covery of the minutiz in the literary history of these 
books, because all that can really be settled in this re- 
gard has been generally accepted ; namely, the essential 
Tight of tradition. Scholars will learn that in part 
already before the destruction of Jerusalem, partly down 
to the time of Trojan, the fundamental expressions of 
Christianity, in the shape of traditions, dogmas, declara- 
_ tions, and even orders,—with the exception of the New 
Testament as a canonical collection, —had virtually been 
perfected. If the objection is raised that a developm=nt 
80 rapid as this between the apostles’ convert and the 
year A.D. 100 is something unthinkable or unhistorical, 
we can, comparing things great with things that are 
smaller, draw attention to the surprising development of 
the fifty years between 1517 and 1567, or even the 
shorter period between 1517 and 1535."' 

Capital University. 
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The Poet’s Truth 
By Albert B. Carner 


IME’S chariot rattles on apace, 
While History peers with backward face 
Through-dust of ages. In advance, 
The courier Prophet rides to see the threatening chance. 
Above this stir of swift events, 
With gaze wide sweeping and intense 
The Poet soars, and bears in song 
To heaven the truest story of each impulse strong. 
York, Pa. 
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‘The Lord’s Song in a Strange Land 
By the Rev. Frederic E. J. Lioyd, Mus. Doc. 


9*TWAS drawing to set of sun, and the brightness of 
. the. gladsome spring day was” quickly fading as 
wearily though hopefully I traveled homeward to my 
lowly mission dwelling on the bleak and barref coast of 
northern Newfoundland, in the month of May, 1884, 
after a long missionary tramp of some hundreds of 
miles. 1 was within a few miles of my destination, and 
the anticipations of rest after my fatigue that came be- 
fore my mind made my progress easier and speedier 
than it had been some hours before. To tell the truth, 
though, I was at this particular time in danger of yield- 

ing to the sin of faithlessness and doubt, and thoughts 
- that gave me trouble clamored for admission to my soul. 
To one who was then more generally buoyant and light 
of heart than the opposite the temptation to depression 
was particularly unwelcome, and, notwithstanding the 
prospect of being so soon at home with the humble 
fisherfelk among whom | dwelt, | found it a very hard 
matter to quict my mental aches and pains. ‘‘ What 
good am | doing here ?'’ ‘‘ How little my efforts seem 
to effect among the people of my charge !'' and such 
like plaints arose in my mind, and, Elijah-like, I yielded 
to temptation, and felt that the work of the good Master 
was not being done. I have since reflected that I must 
have been in a frame of mind similar to that which the 
skeptics of to-day have who ask, ‘‘ What is the good of 
missions ?’’ and such like. 

Would that my recountal of the rebuke my faithless- 
ness received on that memorable spring evening of so 
many years ago might lead to the same result, in the case 
of those who read it, as the rebuke itself did in my own 
case ! 

The day closed, and, while still some distance from 
home, the darkness covered the earth, and, sheltered 
thereby, I finished my journey. ‘But ‘the- good Lord 
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would speak to me ere 1 stepped across the threshold of 
my lodging. I had now reached a point at no greater 
distance than a few hundred yards from headquarters, 
when I fancied I heard singing. Of course, 1 thought, 
this can be nothing but my own imagining. Who 
would be likely to be out on this, barren, to-night, sing- 
ing? I stopped, listened attentively. Ah ! there it was 
again. 1 was not deceived. There were people singing 
somewhere near me. This was a very unexpected thing. 
The like had never happened to me before. And now 
my difficulty was to identify place and persons (for the 
singing by its volume ahd character otherwise sug- 
gested more than one voice), I knew that it did not 
proceed from where | dwelt, and 1 knew equally well 
that there was no other habitation in the neighborhood. 
In perplexity {1 had forgotten my weariness already) I 
trudged ahead, and, with ear intent, shaped my course 
by the sound of the singing, which now fell full and rich, 
and very beautiful, upon my ears. 

A little farther on. Singing quite near. Lifted my 
eyes, peered through a spur of brushwood lying close to 
a wood, and saw lights as from fires here and there over 
a space of about thirty square yards. 1 was startled a good 
deal, but made up my mind without any hesitation that 
I had come upon a camp of Indians. And so it proved 
to be. Stepping very lightly, 1 managed to draw within 
close range of the wigwams, and, though I intended to 
make myself known to the Indians, yet I wished to listen 
to their singing still longer before doing so. From 
where I stood | was able to obtain a view which was in- 
stantly photographed on my mind, and which I shall 
never forget. The entrance to the wigwam was unob- 
structed, the curtain or door having either been removed 
or folded. In the midst burmed amd cracked merrily 
the fire. Round the fire I saw about eight or nine’ Mh- 
pians of both sexes, with one or two small children. 
The light of the fire revealed the faces of them all most 
perfectly, showing their white teeth as they sang. Deep 
lines and furrows on the brows and cheeks of the older 
and bright eyes of the younger, earnest and eloquent 
swayings of the bodies as they sang, intense devotion, — 
all these the firelight told me of and showed to me. 
The singing was the, mostremarkable | have, or had, ever 
heard. It was altogether sweetness itself, pathetic, 
heart-searching, heart-breaking, and, oh, so earnest! I 
stood so long that I almost lost consciousness of my own 
identity, and, as the fire flickered im the wigwam and 
the Indians’ singing grew more and more plaintive, I 
became as another man. Then the song ceased, and 
the embers died one by one, and finally a solemn étill- 
ness like that of death came over all. I wondered what 
the Indians had been singing. As noiselessly as I had 
approached the camp | withdrew therefrom, and, making 
a resolution for the morrow, I finished my journey home. 

The first news I heard was that a tribe of Montagnais 
Indians were encamped near by, and had been for many 
days. I related my experience, but it seemed to make 
no impression. 1 went to bed and slept, and rosé early 
on the following morning. Without waiting for break- 
fast, 1 ran to the camp. I was observed by one of the 
Indians, who came towards me. He spoke broken Eng- 
lish. I asked him about the singing the night before, 
and he told me in his own way: ‘‘Me and me iribe 
sing heems to God, —heems the good meenister teech me 
and me tribe lots moons sence, when me leev on the 
Labrador.”’ 

_ No, a thousand times no ! missions are not a failure. 

Hamilton, O. 
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God’s Promises in Nature 
By George B. Stewart, D.D. - 


E LOVE to read God's promises in the Bible. 
From them we gather comfort, cheer, and cour- 

age. But do we not neglect the exceeding great and 
precious promises God has given us in nature? The 
Bible calls our attention to some—only a few—of_ these. 
The rainbow is God's promise set-in the clouds that 
summer and winter, seedtime and harvest, shall not 
fail so long as man remains on the earth. The birds 
are his promise of his providential care of us. Thested 
growing secretly in the ground, and coming to fruit, is 
his promise to those who sow the truth that their labor 
shail not be in vain. The yeast making our daily bread 


palatable, and the mustard bush growing luxuriantly, 
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are his promises of the catholic progress and cliaracter 
of the kingdom of truth and righteousness. To Jesus 
the book of nature was full of the precious promises of his 
heavenly Father,-—promises renewed every spring and 
every day. If our eyes were but as open, our spirits as 
sensitive, as his, we should see some good word of God 
in all the ongoings of nature. The regular order, the 
thinking mind, the great unfolding of the divine pur- 
pose in the material world, are full of promise of better 
things. Daily food for the soul is found in the outer 
world by those who, like Jesus, open their spirits to the 
messages it brings from the Father. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
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“Lu Lu Long Singh” 
By Katharine V. King . 


UTH BROWN was not content with routine com- 

mittee work, but was always thinking up new ways 

for doing good, and when she met their ‘‘ washee-washee”’ 

gn the back steps one morning, it flashed into her mind 

that here was a chance for service, and she promptly 
invited him to church and Sunday-school. 

Hop Singh waved his fat hand with a deprecating 
smile, thanked her, and promised to come,—but he 
did not. Ruth was disappointed, but not discouraged. 
During the next week she hunted him up, and went 
down into the dark and steamy basement where he lived. 

Hop Singh's beady black eyes opened wider, and his 
bland smile was more oily, as he moved a tub from his 
wash-bench, rolled up his wadded street coat for a cush- 
ion, and motioned her to sit down, 

The conversation was rather one-sided, as Hop Singh 
spoke very little English, but Ruth managed to find out © 
that there were seventeen of these aliens in our city, 
none of whom attended any form of worship. 

Ruth's father was a wealthy tea merchant, and she 
had always been interested in the queer people over the 
sea with whom. he did business ; now it occurred to her 
that their society might conduct a Chinese Sunday- 
school, and at the next social meeting it was agreed 
upon. , 

Mr. Brown donated the use of a large low room over 
one of his stores, and covered the floor with plain cocoa 
matting. The Endeavorers collected a lot of odd tables 
and chairs from their various homes to furnish it, and 
taxed themselves a small amount per member to get 
money for the wall charts and necessary books. 

Each pupil had a teacher, and beside them was a 
small table for holding a Bible, hymn-book, primer, and 
some tracts adapted to the Chinaman’s use. There are 
books especially’ prepared for this purpose,“with broad 
spaces between each line of English printing, in which 
are put the Chinese characters that most nearly corre- 
spond to the word below. ~ On the wall of the room were® 
charts with hymns and prayers printed in the same way, 
which the school repeated in unison, each person using 
whichever language he chose. 

Apparently, the undertaking. was. a success. The 
laundrymen came quite regularly, though insisting on 
always having the same teacher, but were very courteous 
to the girls who taught them, and sometimes brought 
them odd presents from their far-away country. 

Still Ruth was not satisfied. It was teo evident that 
most.of the men came simply to learn English ; for, if 
the gospel were pressed home, they would answer only 
with inscrutable. smiles .and polite grunts that might 
mean anything. There was only one who encouraged 
her. He was a relative of Hop Singh's. about her own 
age, and ‘went by the musical name of Lu Lu Long 
Singh, —called «‘ Lu Lu”*’ for short. 

One afternoon, just as the school rose for the closing 
exercises, Lu Lu said, diffidently : 

*«I tank you, Miss Blown, for teachee me ; you make 
me see muchee.”’ 

The lesson had-been the «« Prodigal Son,"’ and Ruth 
was enthusiastic. 

“Do I, Lu Lu? 
please him."’ 

** Evely ting beautiful you have ; too good for China- 

“No, no! He is the Father of every one; but we 
mustn't talk now."’ 


All were standing, and together they repeated ‘‘ Our 


God is so good, it is beautiful to 


Sather," some in English, some in Chinese, and only 








the pe Father Inew: which of his ‘children offered it in 
ce spirit and in truth.”” 

There was’ ‘no 6pportunity for farther talk then, but 
one came a few days later as Ruth was hurrying home 
from school in a heavy shower. She heard a courteous 
voice at her elbow : 

«« Me cally umblella over you, Miss Blown."’ 

««Qh! thank you, Lu'Lu. I do so hate to get .wet."’ 

Ruth stepped under the offered shelter, and side by 
side they splashed along the street together, these chil- 
dren of the oldest and newest countries on earth. Many 
a passer-by looked after them and smiled, but Ruth did 
not care ; she was thinking of what her companion had 
said on the previous Sunday, and sent up a swift-winged 
prayer to be guided in some reference to it, when Lu 
Lu, whose thoughts had apperenily taken the same turn, 
broke the silence. 

«You say, ‘God our Father,’—evelybody ?"’ 

«Yes ;’’ and Ruth dropped into the simple dialect 
he would best understand. ‘‘God make white man, 
black man, Chinaman, love all.’’ 

«« Love white man most?’’ 

‘*No; love good man most,—any color. When 
Chinaman have good heart and die, he go to gcod God, 
—our God."’ 

«« Umph !"’ and he relapsed again into a silence she 
was not moved to break. 

At her own door she turned to him with an outstretched 
hand ; 

«Thank you, Lu Lu, for coming home with me. 
Won't you come in?’’ 

‘« No, me dirty,’’ glancing down at his wooden shoes ; 
but he held her hand, and stared hard at the house, 
while he shifted: his weight uneasily from one foot to 
the other. 

Ruth half understood. 

‘«Come to our Father's house. 
yours, —won't you ?’’ 

A flash of intelligence lit the impassive face. 

‘« Me think so,’’ and he started off down the street. 
In his preoccupation he had closed the umbrella, and 


Take my God for 


she watched him go clamping away over the wet pave- - 


ments, with the rain running down in little rivulets off 
his soft felt hat on to the wadded coat and broad flap- 
ping trousers. 

Next Sunday both he and Hop were missing from the 
school, and the following Saturday Ruth called on them 
to see what was the matter. She found the basement 
as miserable and steamy as before, with a peculiarly dis- 
agreeable smell added to the others. 

Hop Singh's smile was gone, and the greeting he gave 
her almost sullen, as he waved one hand toward a dirty 
bed, and went back to his washing. 

Ruth hesitated a moment before stirring, and then gath- 
ered courage to go up to it and lift the hot hand that lay 
on the ragged quilt, Lu Lu Long Singh opened feverish 
eyes that stared at her solemnly, but as she spoke his 
name recognition came into them, and the tawny taper 
fingers gripped hers hard as he whispered hoarsely : 

‘*Lu Lu have good heart now ; go see good God, our 
God,"’ and the grasp relaxed. 

Ruth hurried to Hop Singh, and shook his arm fiercely, 
demanding, through her-tears : 

*« Why didn’t you have a doctor, Hop? 
you tell me?’’ 

The big fellow stopped washing, and grunted am- 
biguously : 

‘«Melican man muchee money, no good. 
time come, must go. He have this for you ; get from 
China. I send for box ; take.’’ 

Mechanically she thanked him, took the parcel he 
thrust into her hand, and walked back toward the bed ; 
but her eyes filled again as she saw that the Great Physi- 
cian had already come. 

In her own room, Ruth unwrapped the ‘« box’’ Hop 
had given her. It was of ebony, exquisitely lacquered, 
and inlaid with mother-of-pearl. The fragrance of the 
sandal-wood Iining filled the room as she opened it and 
took out a shawl of China crépe, richly embroidered 
and heavily fringed. It was of the delicate tint she 
liked most. She had thought her pupils so indifferent, 
yet, months before, Lu Lu's unseeing eyes had noted even 
her favorite color. She felt bowed to the earth with a 
sudden sense of terrible responsibility, and the shawl 
slid from her fingers in shimmering folds across the bed 
as she knelt to pray for forgiveness if in any way she 
had failed to show him the truth. 


Why didn't 


Lu Lu 
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By patient effort Ruth had learned one song that her 
pupils could partly understand. It was the Chinese 
version of ‘‘ The sweet.by and by,”’ taught her by a 
missionary friend. They all sang it at the school every 
Sunday afternoon, and she tried to lead the men as 
usual while standing with them in the cemetery ; but her 
voice failed on the first verse as she thought of Hop 
Singh's explanation, ‘* Lu Lu no want to go back China. 
He think God find him quick here, He have so many 
good chillen here."’ 

Looking at her tears, the men too-stopped singing, 
and, in the pause that followed, the Spirit moved good 
Dr. Westfall to begin «‘ Our Father.’ ~One by one the 
laundrymen joined him, some inkling of its gracious 
meaning coming sweetly to their hearts as all about that 
open grave repeated the common prayer. And into 
Hop Singh's darkened soul shone a ray from the celes- 
tial city, whose gates were swung ajar by those potent 
words, ‘‘ Our Father,”’ 


Inkster, N. D. 
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Helping Peas to Grow 


By Charles L. Hill 





EE, papa,’’ cried Roy, pointing to his tiny patch 
of garden, ‘‘my peas are coming up already !"’ 

‘‘So soon as this?’’ said his father in surprise. 
‘*When were they planted ?’’ 

‘* Only four days ago,’’ was the answer. 

Mr. Howe stooped to examine the little bed. The 
earth was loose from recent stirring. Tiny shoots were 
plainly seen along one short row. 

‘Rather slender for pea plants,’’ 
took a closer view. 

“T had to help them,’’ explained Roy, 
never would have come up. 
wrong way.’’ 

‘* The wrong way ?’’ questioned his father. 

‘‘Yes. I think I must have got the seed planted the 
wrong side up. They started to grow down instead of 
up. I found out by digging in to see what they were 
doing. There was a long sprout on every pea, but it 
pointed straight down into the earth. So I dug them all 
up and turned them over, and now every sprout stands 
as it should. Don’t you think they'll grow fast now, 
papa ?’’ 

Roy's papa:had a queer smile on his face when his 
little boy looked up. 

‘*So you tried to teach the peas how to grow,"’ 
said. ‘‘ Now let me tell’ you something. Little boys 
make a great many mistakes. Big men make them too. 
But the pea never makes a mistake. You may turn its 
eye whichever way you please in planting, and the first 
sprout that starts will strike downwards ; for it is a root- 
sprout, and it takes the right direction to find food and 
drink. A little later the stem-sprout starts, and it shoots 
upward ; for its work is to grow into the plant we see 
aboveground.’ 

Roy was quite surprised, 

«‘Can’t my peas grow the way I have them ?’’ 
asked. 

‘*No. They'll die if left as they now are.’’ 

Mr. Howe dug up one of the peas, and showed Roy 
the stem-sprout already starting from its eye. 
face was aglow with interest. 

«Will they grow if I’ set them the way they were be- 


he thought, as he 


‘‘or they 
Every one started the 


he 


he 


Roy's 


fore ?’’ he asked. 
‘‘ think they will,’’ said his father ; ‘‘the pea is 
very hardy. Water them well after you replant them.’’ 


Roy carefully dug up the peas, and reset them with 
the long sprout downward, and with an inch of soil over 
the peas. A week later he showed the bed again to his 
father. Strong plants were bursting through the soil, 
and tiny leaves were seen on some of them. 

“ You, see, Roy,'’ said Mr. Howe, ‘that the One 
whomade the pea, and gave it the power to grow, planned 
the right way for it to start, and the faithful seed never 
disobeys the law made for it."’ 

«1 think the pea has taught me a lesson, instead of 
my teaching it,’’ was Roy's thoughtful reply. 

Abert Lea, Mian. 
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: Misfits 
By the Rev. A. H. McKinney 


N NEARLY every small community there are a few 
persons, who seem to be entirely out of accord with 
their environment and the natural order of things. 
Sometimes they are harmless, simple souls who go about 
at their pleasure and* are tolerated, without any effort 
being made to help them. to a life of usefulness. Some- 
times they act as a blister on the life of a community, 
constantly irritating those around them, and often in 
turn compelled to suffer. They are not understood, and 
few try to understand them. 

There are few families with large connections in which 
there is not one of these oddities. Strangers neither 
understand nor take any trouble to understand them. 
The mother generally, and sometimes a few of the 
relatives, stand between them and the world, and save 
them from many rough encounters with its sharp cor- 
ners, 

A minister once declared that he had in his congrega- 
tion cnough freaks to stock two museums. Such persons 
we designate, for want of a better term, ‘‘ misfits.”’ 

In sogyne Bible schools, there are none of these mis- 
fits, and the reason is quite evident They are not 
wanted there. Now and then one does stray into the 
school, but he is soon made to feel that it is no place for 
him. 

In other schools they are present, but so well are they 
managed that visitors would be obliged to look very 
sharply in order to be able to find them ; in fact, it 
would not be difficult to find a score of them in almost 
any large city school. ; 

‘* What shall I do with that Bill Jones ?’’ inquires the 
sexton of the superintendent for the tenth ot twelfth 
time. ‘‘Well! what has he been doing now?’’ 
‘Why, he stands in the hall, shouts and quarrels with 
the other boys, and when I speak to him he swears at 
me. I feel like kicking him from the church.’’ «I 
don't wonder that you feel so, but if you knew as much 
about that boy as I do, you would be patient with him, 
Let me tell you what he has to put up with at home,” 
After listening for a while, the-sexton withdraws with a 
softer expression on his face, and half an hour after- 
wards, as the superintendent passes through the hallway, 
he finds the sexton talking with Bill Jones as if the two 
were the best of friend’. “Bill is a genius in many re- 
spects, but it takes very little to put him into a fighting 
mood. 

As the sexton withdraws, the superintendent turns to 
a teacher who is waiting for an interview. A glance at 
her face shows that she is discouraged. She tells an oft- 
repeated story. Alice, one of her girls, has gotten into 
difficulty with the other members of the class, and the 
whole class is in a state of ferment. Alice is soft enough 
to look at, but,any one that crosses her would think she 
must be encased in an armor of sharpened files, so readily 
does she cut to the quick those around her. 

And thus we may go on. There is the woman who is 
just crazy enough to imagine that somebody has injured 
her, and who wants every one in the school to know all 
her troubles. Were she allowed to do so, she would 
spend the whole of the school session in narrating her 
troubles to any who would -give the time to listen to 
her. There is the girl with a diseased mind, “She is 
constantly imagining improbable things, and narrating” 
her imaginings as if they were truths. It is very diffi- 
cult sometimes to determine whether she really believes 
her own ravings or not. There isa girl almost a woman in 
stature’ but an infant in intellect. She makes no trouble 
for any one, but she must be carefully shielded from 
those who would trouble her. There is a young woman, — 
who, because of lack of opportunities in childhood, is 
unable to read, and yet is very sensitive on that point, 
not wishing any one to know that she cannot read. Her 
feelings must be respected. 

The question arises : ‘‘ What shall Bible-school work- 
ers do with these misfits?'’ ‘Let them stay at home, 
wheré they belong,’’ some suggest. ‘Not so’’ should 
be the answer of the officers of the school. They should 
be received into the school, and looked after. 
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” For the benefit of those who have misfits to deal with 
- the following suggestions are offered : 
1. Each case should be carefully investigated. In 
dealing with varied forms of disease the physician is 
not satisfied with the examination of persons in masses. 
He makes a specific examination of each case, in order 
that he may make the proper diagnosis. So the superin- 
tendent, or the proper official of the Bible schoo!, should 
- have each case investigated, that he may learn its 
peculiarities, and, if possible, the causes therefor. 

2, The ‘‘ misfits’’ should be put under the care of 
* teachers who will understand their peculiarities, be len- 
ient with them, and will co-operate with the superinten- 
dent in shielding them as much as possible from the 
. theughtlessness or the mischievousness of the members 
of the school. 

3. Then the teacher should strive to get the other 
members of the class to which the ‘‘ misfits'’ are as- 
signed to refrain from in any way hurting their feelings 
or irritating them. The very best way to accomplish 
_ this is to say nothing about their defects, but to urge on 
the other members to make them welcome to the 
classes. As an illustration of what may be done, there 
is a school to which some deaf and dumb boys delight 
to go during their vacation from the institution in which 
they spend most of their time, the reason being that 
they are assigned to certain classes, the members of 
which make them especially welcome. Although the 
boys cannot hear or speak a word, they feel perfectly at 
home because of the reception that they receive from 
the other pupils. ; 

4. The superintendent should take such ‘ misfits'’ 
under his especial care, and, in co-operation with the 
teachers in whose charge he places them, strive in every 
way to make them feel at home, and to see that they are 
not annoyed. 

Frequently a ‘‘ misfit’’ is put into an official position 
in the school. If he will not resign, there is only one 
thing to do, and that is to bear with him until the proper 
time comes to vote him out of office. 

‘‘Misfits'’ are frequently found among teachers. 
Here isa teacher who is in charge of .a class, who will 
neither give it up, not come regularly to teach it. She 
has some trouble at home, and, when that trouble is 
settled, she is going to be a model teacher, but it seems 
as if it never would be settled. In justice to her pupils, 
they should be transferred to another class, and she 
should be told that there is no need of her services at 
present. ; 

Sometimes the ‘‘ misfit’’ wants to be a teacher, and 
frequently good-natured Bible-school officers allow such 
a one to have her wish. Here is a young woman whose 
piety and morality cannot, be questioned, but who has 
no ability te teach. She comes to the superintendent 
and asks for a class, and, if he is awise man, -he informs 
her that he has no class for her. She threatens to leave 
the school. It is better for her te go than to be allowed 
to injure the school 

There is danger, while we are thinking about others as 
*«misfits,'’ that we may become such ourselves. For 
many of the peculiarities referred to above, those afficted 
with them are not responsible. Such should be objects 
of our genuine pity and sympathy. There are, however, 
many persons who are or who are -fast becoming ‘ mis- 
fits,'’ The great difficulty is that they do not know it. 

*« Every one here is crazy except me,’’ said the craziest 
man inthe asylum. When a Bible-school worker begins 
‘to imagine that every one else in the school is wrong, and 
heis right, he is in danger of becoming a ‘‘ misfit.”’ 
New York City. 
wo 


In many Sunday-schools Feurth of 

a oe July has an established recognition, as 

‘ ’ @ day-not wholly secular. in its asso- 
ciations. Back of heroic deeds was faith, and faith 
must be the source of goed citizenship. In remem- 
brance of this, R. G. Davisson; superintendent of the 
Nostrand Avenue Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school 
in Brooklyn, New York, last year gave to each member 
“of thé school a six-page folder as a souvenir. On the 
three outside pages were pictures of ‘‘ Betsy Ress and 
the Congressional Committee arranging the first stars, 
June, 1776,"" and ‘‘ Miss Columbia and Uncle Sam 
adding the 45th star, July, 1896,"’ with the «« Com- 
pliments of the Nostrand Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school, July Fourth; 1896."" The three inside 


’ 


original states and those later admitted, with dates cor- 
responding, the population of each state in 1890, and its 
area in square miles. The wording was printed in red 
ink on white paper, and opposite each state was a white 
star on a blue ground. The list is given herewith in 
full, as of possible service to other superintendents. 


The Original Thirteen Stars. 









































RATIFIED AREA IN 
State THE TION | Square 
Constitution. t8g0." | Mires 
x, Delaware. ..... 1787. Dee. 7. 168, 493 2,050 
2. Pennsylvania .| 1787. Dee. 1. | 5,258,014 | 45,275 
3. New Jersey . .. . .| 1787. Dec. 12. | 1,444,933-|. 7,815 
4. Georgia. ..... .| 1788 Jan.2 “\1, +83 59.475 
5. Connecticut. ... .| 1788. Jan. 9. 746, 
6. Massachusetts. . . .| 1788. Feb. 7. | 2,298,943 | 8,315 
Cg ES 1788. Apr. 28. | 1,042,390 | 12,2To 
8. South Carolina 1788. ay 23. | 1,151,149 | 30,570 
9. New Hampshire 1788. June 21.| 376,530 9,305 
to. Virginia. ..... “| 1788. June 25. | 1,655,980 | 42,450 
Sy. OW CORE 6 Ns 1788. july 26. | 5,997,853 | -49,170 
12. North Carolina . (1789. Nov. 21. | 1,617,997 | 52,250 
13. ‘Rhode Island . . . .' 1790. May 29.' 345,506 1,250 
Added Stars. 
Date Poruta- | Area In 
Sratz. OF TION RE 
ADMISSION. 1890. LES. 
Sedat DEV ARF OT ASSIE, eS owes ei Ss PMB 3 SB DiC ONE 
14. Vermont. . .... .| 1791. Mar. 4. 9,565 
a5. Kenteety ...... 1792. June 1. 1, Be8.e3s 4D, 400 
1. Tennessee . . 1796. June rt. | 1,767,518 | 42,050 
17. Ohio 1802. Nov. 29. | 3,672,316 | 41,060 
18. Louisiana ...... 1812, Apr. 30. | 1,118,587 | 48;720 
to. Indiama. . .... .| 1876 Dec. | 2,192,404 36: 350 
20, Mississippi. .... . 1817. Dec. 10. | 1,289,600 | 46,810 
21. Illinois 1818. Dec. 3. | 2,826,351 | 56,660 
aa. Alabama ...... r619. Dec. 14. | 1,513,017 | 52,250 
23. Maine. 1820. Mar. 15. 661,086 | 33, 
24. Missouri. B21. Aug. 10. | 2,670,184 | 69,415 
a5. Arkansas ...... 7836.. June rs. | 1,128,179 | 53,850 
26. Michi 1837. Jan. 26. | 2,093,889 | 58,915 
27. Fiori 1845. ar. 3 391,422 | 58,680 
28. Texas ee 1845. Dec. 29. | 2,295,523 | 265,780 
i 55k ak. ee 1846. Dec. 28. | 1,911,896 | 56,025 
go. Wisconsin. . .... 1848. May 29. | 1,686,880 | 56,040 
31. California. .... 1850. Sept. 9. | 1,208,130 | 158)360 
32. Mimmesota. ..... 1858. May 11. | 1,301,826 3,365 
33 Oregon >... wees 1859. Feb. 14. 313, 767 g6030 
34. Kansas ... 1861. Jan. 29. | 1,427,096 | 82, 
35. West Virginia 1863. june 19. 762,794 | 24,780 
36. Newada . 1864. Oct. 31. 45,761 | 110,700 
37. Nebraska ...... 1867. Mar. 1. | 1,058,910 | 77,510 
38. Colorado ...... 1876. Aug. 1. 412,198 | 103,925 
39.°North Dakota . . . .| 1889. Nov. 2. 182,719 | 70,795 
40. South Dakota . .. .| 1889. Nov. 2. 328; 77,650 
41. Montana ...... 1889. Nov. 8. 132,159 | 146,080 
42. Washington... . .| 1889. Nov. 11. 349,390 | 69,180 
43. Idaho. .... .| 1890. July 3. 84,385 | 84,800 
44. Wyoming. ..... | 18go. jan. 10. 60,705 | 97,890 
45. Utah... sw vw | OB jee 207,905 84,970 
- .w 
‘* Fourth - of-July oratory'’ has en- 
Pourth-ot-July — dured its full share of sarcasm, but it 
Prize-Speakinz 


has had a part in national patriotism 
for more than a century. On one occasion last year, the 
Sunday-school Association of Shelby County, Indiana, 
had an ‘‘Oratorical Contest,’’ in which scholars from 
different Sunday-schools competéd, medals being given 
by.the judges to the speakers taking first and second 
honors. Something of this kind might be done by the 
local Sunday-school, and the Fourth of July would be a 
suitable occasion. The superintendent arranges a pro- 
gram, having a number of boys and girls recite patriotic 
pieces in prose or poetry, with awards of interesting 
books on national characters’ or history. To stimulate 
good public speaking is good ; to stimulate the love of 
country is better ; and neither need be apart from Sun- 
day-school influence. This year the Fourth-is on Sunday. 
Friday or Saturday evening preceding would be a better 
time for such a social gathering of the school. The 
room would be decorated with flags and flowers, national 
songs would be sung, and possibly light refreshments 
would be served after the exercises. 


a 


‘*Home Missions’’ is a natural theme 
for Fourth-of-July Sunday. The home 
mission committees, or beards, of 
various denominations have often acted accordingly, and 
have requested the Sunday-schools to make offerings at 
that time for their work, perhaps furnishing facts, statis- 
tics, and other reminders of needs and plans. In some 
instances ‘‘Independence Day'’ services have been 
prepared and published. Many superintendents also 
gladly emphasize this subject without such urging, 
prompted by their own sense of the fitness of things. 
Here, as in other Sunday-school methods, there is value 
in definiteness. If the school is asked to contribute to 
a clearly defined cause, and perhaps, if a few words are 
spoken by a representative home missionary, the school's 
interest is likely to be increased, and the day will be 
remembered as well as the cause. 


Pourth ofJuly and 
Home Missions 


By Ida Kays 


” Y FAITHFUL EIGHT” Miss Jones is wont to 

call the regular attendants of her Sunday-schoo| 
class ; but those others who come and go with never a 
lesson learned, perhaps without even a lesson-leaf, —what 
could she do to keep them there ? 

This question she had pondered long and well, She 
could not interest them in the lessons when they would 
not come, nor could she make Sunday-school more 
attractive than outside pleasures. 

At last she decided to offer as a reward for a certain 
percentage of attendance a whole day of pleasure,—a 
picnic dinner and nut-gathering in the woods. This 
held the transients for some time. Then, one by one, 
they fell behind, or dropped out entirely. 

No other one was she so sorry to see go as Charlie, 
who always seemed so glad to be there, and listened so 
attentively to all she had to say. His brother was one 
of the faithful eight, and a younger brother was usually 
in Sunday-school, but as often Charlie's place was 
vacant. Encouraging words and kindly messages did 
not secure his attendance, so Miss Jones went to see his 
mother. ‘‘ Does not Charlie like to come to Sunday- 
school ? we want him there so much.’”’ 

«‘ And he likes to go just as much,’’ said the mother, 
‘* but itis too far to walk ; only two can ride in the cart, 
and Charlie is the one to stay at home, and let the others 
go. ‘Then there are so many chores to do on the farm, 
too many to get done before Sunday-school time, and 
Charlie would rather help father than leave him to do it 
all alone. Yes, Charlie would like to go ; but if there is 
a task to be done, a pleasure to give up, a sacrifice to 
make, Charlie is the one to do it. Some day he will 
have his reward.’’ 

Miss Jones went home with new thoughts in her heart. 
Faithful Charlie, though his name be not enrolled among 
the eight! Now, when -his place is vacant, it suggests 
to his teacher more than an absent scholar. It means 
an unselfish brother and a dutiful son. : 


Kelly, Kan. 
CAD 
Franklin’s and Washington's pictures 
» Fm a rad are cheap enough for common use. ° 
nvitations 


A primary-class teacher in Philadel- 
phia, in preparing invitations in connection with a 
national holiday, thought of putting the «‘ George Wash- 
ington stamps’ on the inside rather than the outside. 
Taking two-cent red postage stamps (or used ones, if not 
too much defaced) she cut out the oval vignettes of 
Washington's profile, and stuck them on visiting cards, 
one in the upper corner of each. Around the picture 
she drew simple scroil-work with pen and commen red 
ink, and lettered words of invitation in the same color. 
These announced an afternoon social gathering of the 
primary children and their parents, with appropriate 
songs, recitations, short addresses, refreshments of lem- 
onade, fruit, and doughnuts, and a playtime. The one- 
cent blue Franklin stamp, with lettering in blue or red 
ink, is suitable for such Fourth-of-July invitations, as is 
the Washington red stamp for cither the Fourth or 
Washington's Birthday. 
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Giving by the children at Christmas 
has been urged and practiced in many 
Sunday-schools for years, but not. as 
if it were the only time for knowing the pleasure of 
sharing pleasures. Not so mich has been said about 
‘the Fourth"’ as one of the times when the boy is a 
receiver, and therefore has something to share. A cer- 
tain Sunday-school teacher intends to bring this thought 
to the mines of his boys this year, reminding them of 
their opportunity of sharing with other boys, not so well 
provided, their various powdery devices and Fourth en- 
tertainments. It is the day when a boy wants it all his 
own way, when he is apt to think of himself first, and so 
a particularly good day for him to try to practice con- 
sideration for others, y 


Shering Fourth-of- 
July Pleasures 








_ Acts 13:45, 46, 51. 
: een fone tected te sinind’¢. a04 20? Does the 































































































Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1897 


July 4.—Flrst Converts in Burope....... . Acts 16: 6-15 


_ August 22.—The Excellence of Christian Love .. . . 1 Cor. 13: 1-13 
: Auguats 29. ie Opposed at Ephesus. ......., Acts 19 : 21-34 





. July 1x.— Paul and the Philippian Jailer... ..... Acts 16 : 22-34 
3. July 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea... .... Acts 17: 1-12 
4. July 25-—Paul Preachingin Athens .....-.... Acts 17 : 22-34 
5. August 1.~Paul's Ministry in Corinth. ........ Acts 18: 2-12 
6. August 8.—Working and Waiting for Christ . « Thess. 4:9 to 5:2 
7. August 15.—Abstaining forthe Sake of Others... . . 1 Cor. 8: 1-13 
8 
9 
o. 


Giving for Jewish Christians . . 2 Cor. 9: 1-11 
A ptr 12. aed OONEE .? koe PRY 890 es wad Rom. 12: 9-21 
. September 19.—Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders . Acts 20: 22-35 
. September 26,—Review. 
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KSYS~ - 
Quarterly Pre-View 


R the next three months the studies in Acts and the 
Epistles, are but a continuation of those of the pre- 
ceeding six months, The several topics are arranged, there- 
fore, under the same general topic,—The Church at Work ; 


‘and the same Golden Text will be retained for the coming 


quarter, —‘* We are laborers together with God”’ (1 Cor. 3: 9). 
The entire series may be set forth thus : 


The Church at Work 


1. Occupying New Fields, 

2. Enduring Tribulation Joyously. 

3. Persisting in Holy Activity. 

4- Proclaiming the True God. 

5. Toiling and Teaching. 

6. Working and Waiting. 

7. Edifying Others by Christian Love, 

8._Exalting Christian Love. 

9. Braving the Wrath of Man. 
Giving Cheerfully to the Needy. 

, Exemplifying the Christian Virtues. 

12. Laboring Lovingly for Christ. 


KAS 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 27.—Paul’s Second Missionary 
Journey 


A.D. 51-54. Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece. 
SECTION IV.—THE LONG MINISTRY AT CorintH AND THE 


RETURN TO ANTIOCH (Acts 18 : 1-22.” A.D. 53-54. 
Corinth, Ephesus, Syrian Antioch). 


The last half of the sécond missionary journey, eighteen 
month’s time, was given to work in Corinth. Here, as usual, 
Paul first preached to the Jews, who soon opposed him. An 
attempt on their part to have him legally punished failed 
through the unwillingness of the Roman proconsul to inter- 
fere in Jewish disputes, At Corinth a large and strong church 
was established, mainly Gentile. Paul then started back to 
Antioch, going by sea to Ephesus, where he introduced the 
gospel, and promised to return for further work, Thence he 
went by sea to Cesarea, by land. to Jerusalem, then back to 
Antioch in Syria, his base and center of activity. 

The second missionary journey may thus be summarized : 
1. Revisitation in Syria, Cilicia, and Galatia (the (erritory of 
the first: journey), occupying about nine months. 2. New 
wotk in Macedgnia, at Philippi, Thessalonica, and Berea, 
occupying about nine months, and in Achaia, at Athens and 
Cerinth, eccupying eighteen months. 3. Two epistles still 
extant were written on this journey, I and 2 Thessalonians, in 
A.D. §3, frém Corinth. 

I, ANALYsts ‘OF THE MATERIAL. 

1, Paul works at his trade and teaches in Corinth (vs. 1-4). 

2. His eighteen months’ ministry in the city (vs. 5-11). 

3- Fhe arraignment-of Paul before Gallio (vs. 12-17). 

4. Paul’s return from Corinth to Antioch, by way of Ephe- 
sus and Jerusalem (vs. 18-22). 

. After having read and reread these verses, to fix in mind 
their contents, let the student write out from memory the im- 
portant facts in their order. 

Il. Worp anp Purase Stupy. _ 

Locate Corinth upon the map. With verse 4 compare Acts 
13: 435 14:1; 17: 1-4,12; 18:19. Meaning of the phrase 
(v. §) “‘ constrained by the word’’? With verse 6 compare 
What was the nature, and whatrthe 


Acts 15 : 36 to 48 + 22. 


"eighteen months of verse 11 (comp. v. £8) cover the whole 


period of work in Corinth? Locate upon the map the dis- 
tricts called Macedonia (v. 5) and Achaia (v. 12); compare 
the similar terms in Acts 20:4, 2. With the action of Gallio 
(v8. 12-17) compare that of the Philippian magistrates (Acts 
16 : 19-24). Trace upon the map the course which ‘Paul took 
from Corinth to Antioch, by way of Ephesus, Cesarea, and 
Jerusalem. How long would such a journey ordinarily take 
at that time? 

Ill. Topics POR CONSIDERATION. 

1. Founding of the Church in Corinth. What was the po- 
litical and commercial importance df Corinth at the time Paul 
visited the city? What were its social and religious charac- 
teristics ? Why did, Paul select it as. a field for work? State 
what is told about Aquila and Priscilla, Were they already 
Christians when Paul found them in Corinth? If so, where 
had they come in contact with Christianity? When and why 
did the Roman Emperor Claudius order the Jews to leave 
Rome? How long was the edict in effect? Ascertain what 
you can about the trade of tent-making here referred to. 
When had Paul learned this trade, and why? Was it for 
self-support that he now worked at the trade? How did he 
begin his gospel ministry in Corinth ? How was his message 
received by the Jews of the city? Why were they not able to 
drive him out, as at Thessalonica and other places? How 
was Paul’s work among the Gentiles of Corinth prospered ? 
Observe (vs. 9, 10) the divine assurance given him. For how 
long a period did Paul carry on this ministry in Corinth at this 
time? Was the outcome of the work a large, strong body of 
believers, some of them Jews, but the great majority Gentiles ? 

2. Paul before Gallio, Learn all that is known about this 
Gallio. What was the office which he filled in Achaia ? 
What was the time of the Jewish uprising against. Paul here 
recorded ?) What accusation did they bring against Paul ? 
What truth was there in the charge? State the reason why 
Gallio refused to ‘hear the case. Was this a proper ruling, 
from the point of view of Gallio’s judicial office ? Can his ac- 
tion be attributed either to sympathy for, or to antipathy 
toward, the gospel and the apostle? Is the incident deroga- 
tory to Gallio’s official or personal character and fairness ? 
Why was Sosthenes beaten by the court officers? To what is 
reference made in the statement (v. 17) ‘*Gallio cared for 
none of these things’? Is it right to cite Gallio as an illus- 
tration of religious indifference ? 

3. The Return from Corinth to Antioch. In what year did 
the return take place ? Why did Priscilla and Aquila leave 
Corinth with Paul? Was it Aquila or Paul who had the vow 
referred to in verse 18? What significance has the incident 
if the vow was Paul’s? Was there, in fact, anything in Paul’s 
principles which would deter him, under favorable circum- 
stances, from performing a vow? (comp. Acts 21 : 20-26; 
1 Cor. 9 : 19-23.) What was the nature and purpose of this 
vow? Why did Paul make this flying visit to Ephesus? 
How was he received by the Jews there? Why did he not 
then stay and-éstablish the gospel in Ephesus? Whither did 
he go from there?’ Do we understand from the phrase 
(v. 22) **he went up and saluted the ehurch ’”’ that Paul vis- 
ited Jerusalem before going back to Antioch? If so, what 
was his purpose in this visit? (the fourth Christian visit ; 
comp. Acts 9 : 26; I1 : 30; 15:2.) Why is so slight refer- 
ence made to it? Why did Paul return to Antioch after this 
second missionary journey ? 


> 
Lesson 1, July 4, 1897 


First Converts in Europe 


GoLpEN TEXT : 
Psa. 119 : 130. 


The entrance of thy words giveth light.— 


(Acts 16 : 6-15. 
Read Acts 15 : 35 to 16: 5. 


Memory verses : 13-15.) 


COMMON VERSION 


6 Now when they had gone 
throughout Phryg’i-a and the 
region of Ga-la'ti-a, and were 
forbidden of the Holy Ghost to 
preach the word in A’si-a, 

7 After they were come to 
My’si-a, they assayed to go into 
Bi-thyn’i-a: but the Spirit suf- 
fered them not: 

8 Andthey passing by My’si-a 
came dowp to Trd’as. 

9 And a appeared to 
Paul in the ni ere stood 
a man of M AP and 
prayed him, saying, Come over 
into. Mac-e-d0’ni-a, and help us. 

10. And after he had seen the 10 
vision, immediately we en- 
deavoured to go into MA&c-e- 


REVISED VERSION 


6 And the “y went through the 

region of Phrygia and Ga- 
latia, having been forbidden 
of the Holy Ghost to speak 
the word in Asia ; and when 
they were come over against 
Mysia, they assayed to go 
into Bithynia ; and the Spirit 
of Jesus suffered them not ; 
and passing by Mysia, they 
came down to Troas. And 
a vision appeared to Paul in 
the night; There wasaman 
of Macedonia standing, be- 
seeching him, and saying, 
Come over into Macedonia, 
and help us. And when he 
had seen the vision, straight- 
way we sought to go forth 


“ 


© @ 


d0’ni-a, assuredly gathering that into Macedonia, concluding 
the Lord had called us tor to that God had called us for to 
preach the 1 unto them. preach the gospel unto them. 

tr There’ loosing from 11 Setting sail therefore from 


Trd’ds, we pict with a straight 
course to Sam-o-thra’ci-a, and 
the next day to. Ne-Sp’ o-lis ; 

12 And fram thence to Phi- 
lip’pi, which is the chief city of 
that part of "“Mic-c-do'ni-2z, dad 


Troas, we made a straight 
course to Samothrace, and 
the day following to Ne 

12 lis; and from thence to 
lippi. which is a city of 
Macedonia, the first of the 


a colony : and we were in that 
city abiding certain days. 

13 And on the sabbath we 
went out of the city by a river 
side, where prayer was wont to 
be made ; and we sat down, and 
spake unto the women which 
resorted thither. 

14 9 And a certain woman 
named Lyd’i-a, a seller of pur- 
ple, of the city of Thy-a-ti’ra, 
— wofshipped God, heard 

whose eare the Lord 
adiedik that she attended unto 
the things which were spoken of 
Paul. 

15 And when she was ba 

tized, and her household, s 
ht ws, saying, If ye have 
judged me to be faithfu to the 
ord, come into my house, and 
abide there. And she con- 
Strained us. 


— 





The American Revisers would 
“ which” 
occurs. 
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Lesson Plan 


ToPic OF THE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 
gether with God:—t Cor. 3: 9. 


LEssON TOPIC : Occupying New Fields. 


1. Old Fields, 


OUTLINE : | Divine Direction, vs. 9, 10 


3. New Pields, 


DAILY HoME READINGS: 


M.—ACTS 16 : S-15. First converts in Europe. 


T.—2 Cor. 22 12-17. 

W.—Phil. « : 11. 
T.—Phil. 4: 1-9. 
P.—Psa. 84 : «12. 


S.—Luke 19: 
(These Home Readings are the 


t-10. 


Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 
a 
Lesson Analysis . 


I, OLD FIELDS. 


1. Phrygia : 


They went through the region of Phrvgi a (Acts 16 : 6). 
He departed, and went through , 


2. Galatia : 


Hi Bip went through the region of . 
, unto the churches of Galatia (Gal. 1 


3- Asia: 


Aliey which dwelt in Asia heard the word (Acts 19 : 10). 
churches of Asia salute you (1 Cor. 16 


4. Mysia: 


They were come over against Mysia (Acts 16 : 7). 
Acts 16 : 8). 


Passing by Mysia, they came ( 
5. Bithynia : 
They assayed to go into Bithyn 


Sojourners of the Dispersion in... 


6. Troas : 


They came down to Troas ( Acts 16 : 8). 
I came to Troas for the gospel of Christ (2 Cor. 2 


II. DIVINE 


1. By Vision : 
A vision appeared to Paul in 


Revealed unto Daniel in a vision of the night (Dan. 2 


Your young men shall see visio 


2. With Distinctness : 
Come over into Macedonia, a 


He had understandifg of the vision (Dan. 10 : 1). 


The Lord said... by a vision, 
3. With Authority -: 


Concluding that God had called us. . 


God speaketh... 
I was not disobedient unto the 


Ill, 
1. Entered Promptly : 


A straight course to Samothrace,... 


(11, 12). 


He forsook all, and rose up and followed him (Luke 5 : 28). 
Immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood (Gal. 1 


2. Worked Actively : 
We went forth... 
One soweth, and another reape 


I planted, Apollos watered (1 Cor. 3 : 6). 


3- Pavored Graciously : 
Lydia, ... 
(14, 15). 


The Lord added to them day by day (Acts 2 : 47). 
God gave the increase (1 Cor. 3 : 6). 


— 


Verse 7.—‘‘ The Spirit of Je 
pulses to Christian activity ; (2) 
Verse 9.— 


needs ; (3) Mace onia’s fitting 
Verse 10.—‘‘ Straightway we 
questionable call ; 


Verse 11.—" We made a straight course.’ (1) From old asso- 
ciations ; (2) To new any wd iy Responsive to duty. 

Verse 13.—** We went fo . » Sat down, and e."* (x) 
Opportunity sought; (2) Opporiuaity found ; (3) Opportunity 
used ; (4) pportunity blesse 

Verse 14.~—‘' Whose heart the Lord opened.’" (1) The un- 


opened heart ; (2) The heart O 








in verse 13, and “ Holy Spirit” 


Letter to Philippi. 
Fellow-laborers. 

Desire for worship. 
S.—John 4: 5-15. Jesus at the well. 
A heart opened. 


in a vision of the night (Job 33 : 


NEW FIELDS. 


and spake unto the women (13). 


whose heart the Lord opened, . . 


“Come over into Macedonia, and help us.’ 
Macedonia’ s ——— 1 relations ; 


(2) The unhesitating response. 













district, a Roman colony: 
and we were in this city tarry- 

13 ing certain days. And 
the sabbath day we 
forth without the gate by 
river side, where we su 
there was a place of b gps. ‘3 
and we sat down, an spake - 
unto the women which were 

14 come together. And a cer 
tain woman named L cys ae 
seller of purple, of t 
of Thyatira, one that om 
shipped God, heard us: 
—— heart the Lord opened, 

o give heed unto the thi 

which were spoken by Pa 

15 And when she was baptized, 
and her household, she be- 
sought us, saying, If ye have 
judged me to be faithful to 
the Lord, come into my 
house, and abide there. And 
she constrained us. 


substitute “who” or “ that” for 
for “ Holy Ghost” wherever it 
































and Analysis 


We are labourers to- 


vs. 6-8. 
VS. 1-85. 


The journey referred to. 


selections of the International Bible 


irygia (Acts 18 : 23), 


Galatia (Acts 16 : 6), ' 
: I, @). , 


: 19). 


ia (Acts 16 : 7). 


Yer gm (rt Pet. 1 : a), 


: ¥2). 

DIRECTION, 
the night (9). ‘ 
: 19). 


ns (Acts 2 


717). 
nd help us (9,. 


be not afraid (Acts 18 : 9). 


. unto them (10), 


: 14 15). 
heavenly vision (Acts 26 : 19), 


Neapolis,... Philippi 
: 16). 


th (John 4 : 37). 


. was baptized 


sus suffered them not." (1) Im- 
Restraints upon Christian activity. 


(1) 
(2) Macedonia’s religious 
relief. q 
sought to go forth." (1) The un- "oe 


pener ; 


(3) e Sania heart. 











man, with them ; 


| yisit the countries on either side of that route. 


Critical Notes. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The return from the conference 
at Jerusalem ; Paul and Barnabas remain in Antioch ; 
_ Paul proposes another journey to visit the brethren where they 
_ had previously preached ; a sharp contention arises, leading 
” to the separation of Paul and Barnabas, The occasion of this 
contention was the desire of Barnabas to take Mark, his kins- 
the deeper cause was probably the temporary 
attitude of Barnabas toward the Judaizing teachers, as indi- 
tated in Galatians 2: 13, which occurred, according to the 
usual view, shortly after the conference at Jerusalem. Paul 
~ takes Silas, making a land journey through Syria and Cilicia. 
Coming to Derbe and Lystra, he chooses Timothy as a com- 
panion, having first circumcised him, at the same time deliver- 
ing to all the churches the decisions of the conference at 
Jerusalem. 

PLACEs,—The journey must be traced on the map. Passing 
through Phrygia and Galatia (which, according to Ramsay, 
means Phrygian Galatia, from Lystra to Pisidian Antioch), 
_ they were led to Troas, the Holy Spirit forbidding them to 
Troas, an 
_ important seaport, near the site of ancient Troy, a free city, 
belonging neither to Asia nor to Bithynia, a convenient point 
for crossing into Europe. Samothrace, an island halfway 
between Troas and Macedonia, west of north from the former 
place. Neapolis, then belonging to Thrace, but afterwards 
joined to Macedonia, an important maritime city. Philippi, 
ten miles west of Neapolis, a Roman colony, and an important 
city, near which had been fought one of the world’s 
battles (42 B./C.). 

TimE,—In A. D. §1, according to the chronology accepted 
in these ‘‘ Surroundings.’’ Ramsay fixes the date a year 


decisive 


=. 
Critical Notes 


Verse 6.—And they went through » So the best authorities. 
— The region of Phrygia and Galatia: Literally, ‘‘ the Phry- 
gian and Galatian region,’’ The Authorized Version is based 
on a reading which, by repeating the article, distinguishes two 


_ * © Yocalities. ‘The Revised Version connects the two adjectives 


with ‘‘region.’? Ramsay holds that the phrase is equivalent 
* to ** Phrygian region of Galatia,’’ This is grammatically ad- 
missible, but the presence of ‘‘and’’ suggests two localities 
‘father than one, In chapter 18: 23 there is a reference to 
the same district or districts, with the adjectives in rev 
order, ‘‘ the region of Galatia and Phrygia.’’ Ramsay makes 
that equivalent to the phrase occurring here, and holds that 
* Paul did xo? go to north Galatia at all. The usual view has 
been that he went northward into Galatia proper on both 
journeys, Ramsay’s view on this point is likely to be ac- 
cepted, and is far more defensible than his theory about the 
date of Galatians, and of the events recorded in chapter 2 of 
that epistle.—-Having been forbidden of the Holy Ghost to 
SS steed the word in Asia; The Roman province of that name, 
including, at this time, Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, all on the 
western coast of what we now call Asia Minor, on the #Egean 
Sea. ‘This clause does not give the reason for what precedes, 
but takes up in brief description what followed the preaching 
in Galatia, The forbidding seems to have been by express 
revelation, and implies that the preachers intended to visit the 
province of Asia next, as was natural, 

Verse 7.—And when they were come over against Mysia: 
The earlier name of a part of the province of Asia. They had 
probably skirted a large part of that province.— They assayed 

. to go into Bithynia : To make a journey into that province, 
which was north and east of Mysia, lying along the Black 

(Euxine) Sea.—And the Spirit of Jesus ; So all the most an- 

cient authorities. The peculiar expression suggests a peculiar 

revelation.— Suffered them not: They were thus shut up, on 
, the right hand and the left. 

Verse 8.—And passing by Mysia: Probably referring to 
their not preaching there, since they must pass through that 
region, or along its borders, in order to reach Troas.— They 
came down to Troas: Down to the seacoast, and probably 
@own from a higher region. The journey thus briefly sketched, 
from Phrygia to Troas, was longer than that from Antioch to 
Phrygia. 

Verse 9.—And a vision appeared to Paul in the night: The 
. third divine intimation ; not a dream, but some such appear- 
ance as that to Peter (chap. 10),— There was a man of Mace- 
donia standing ; This rendering is more literal than that of 
the Authorized Versions How Pau! knew him to be a Mace- 
donian bas been much discussed. The request would point 
te that region ; some peculiarity of dress or speech might in- 
dicate whom he represented. Ramsay conjectures that Luke 
was a Macedonian, that Paul had just met him at Troas, and 
that in the vision he saw his new acquaintance, But this, he 
admits, cannot be proven.—Aeseeching Aim: The term is 
usually rendered “* exhort ’’ or ‘* beseech,”* the latter being more 


appropriate here.—Come over into Macedonia, and help us : 
The main object of the narrative is to show how, by divine 
intimation, Paul was led to exténd his missionary activity so 
widely, and against his own original purpose. The lesson for 
these days is readily and universally recognized. 

Verse 10,—Sraightway : The word usually thus pa or 
— We sought: The use of “ we’’ is conclusive as to Luke’s 
presence, and he probably joined Paul for the first time at 
Troas, though this is not certain.— 70 go forth: This is the 
literal sense, implying that they should leave Troas, where 
Paul might naturally have labored.— Concluding : From ‘the 
vision.— That God: So the oldest authorities.—Had called 
us: The reference is to a call with continned validity. Luke 
thus associates himself as a fellow-laborer with Paul, Silas, and 
Timothy, and it is implied that all consulted together as to the 
meaning of the vision. 

Verse 11.—Setting sail therefore : 
sailing into the open sea (comp, 13 : 
course to Samothrace ; 
Troas, 
hours, 


The nautical term means 

13.)— We made a straight 
This was an island west of north from 
It could be reached with a fair wind in five or six 
The wind was south, and probably strong, since the 
vessel must overcome a current which sets with some force 
from the Dardanelles. There is a lofty shore, under shelter 
of which they would anchor for the night, the wind in that 
region usually dying out in the evening.—And the day follow- 
ing to Neapolis : The course was north of west, and the dis- 
tance about the same as that sailed the first day. Neapolis— 
that is, ‘‘ new city ’’—was the seaport of Philippi. 

Verse 12,—And from thence to Philippi: No stay seems to 
have been made at Neapolis, probably because Paul desired 
to reach the more important place, or because of the influence 
of Luke, who was a Macedonian (according to Ramsay).— 
Which is a city of Macedonia: A slight change of reading 
favors the view of the connection accepted by the Revisers, 
The reference to Macedonia connects the statement with 
verses 9 and 10.— Zhe first of the district, a Roman colomy: 
The latter phrase is properly explained by the Revisers. These 
colonies were settlements of veteran soldiers and freedmen, 
with a local government modeled after that of Rome. To 
some colonies special privileges were accorded, and the citi- 
zens usually had great civic pride. The phrase “the first of 
the district ’’ occasions difficulty, since Amphipolis, not Phi- 
lippi, was the capita] of that district of Macedonia, Probably 


the title “‘ first city ’’ was one of honor, applied by the citizens © 


themselves, and known to Luke. Other explanations are : 
that it was the first colony in importance belonging to that 
district (Meyer) ; that it was the first city, or the first colony, 
of the district reached by the preachers.— dud we were in this 
city tarrying certain days: Indefinite, but probably including 
a comparatively.short time. The tenses indicate that what 
follows occurred during-this tarrying. 

Verse 13.— On the sabbath day: Literally, ‘‘ the day of the 
sabbath,’’— We went forth without the gate » The best authori- 
ties read *‘ gate’’ instead of “ city,’’ the two Greek words 
having some resemblance in form.—Sy a river side : Not the 
river Strymon, but a small stream nearer the city. Ramsay 
urges that the indefinite phrase shows Luke’s familiarity with 
the place.— Where we supposed there was a place of prayer: 
This rendering is based upon the text of the oldest manu- 
scripts, and takes the word which literally means ‘‘ prayer ’’ 
in the technical sense of ‘‘ prayer-place,’’ a place where Jews 
gathered for prayer when there was no synagogue in the city. 
Seeing the women there on the sabbath, they supposed, and 
probably rightly, that by the river side there was such a prayer- 
place. Ramsay, whose judgment on matters of text is often 
independent of the weight of- authority, thinks the other read- 
ing is original, with this meaning, *‘ where there was wont to 
be a prayer-place,’’—And spake unto the women which were 
come together: The last phrase speaks only of coming to- 
gether at that time. The notion of “ resorting ’’ is an infer- 
ence from the later reading of the preceding clause. These 
women included proselytes (v. 14). There may have been no 
male Jews in the city, or this may not have been the usual 
prayer-place. 

Verse 14.—A certain woman named Lydia: Possibly called 
Lydia at Philippi, because she came from that region, but 
Luke here gives this as her name.—A sel/er of purple, of the 
city of Thyatira ; Thyatira was en the borders of Lydia in 
Asia Minor. ‘The Lydia purple cloth was famous, and a guild 
of dyers existed at Thyatira. This woman was probably the 
agent of some purple-cloth makers in -her native city, She 
seems to have been a widow, and there would be no prejudice 
against her business activity.— One that worshipped God: A 
proselyte, npt a Jewess by birth.—AHeard us: ‘‘ Was hear- 
ing,” with the result afterwards stated.— Whose heart the Lord 
opened - How naturally Luke ascribes to God the beginning 
of this work of salvation.— Zo give deed: The term usually 
thds rendered.— Unto the things which were spoken by Paul: 
The opening of her heart by God was evidenced, not by some 
magical or mystical revelation, but by the giving heed to the 
word of the gospel. 

Verse 15.—dnd when she was baptised: Possibly, though 
not probably, the same day.—And der household : Whether 
children or servants, or both, is not stated.— She desought us - 
This is the prominent fact to which Luke calls attention.— 


ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord: * Faithful” is 
here equivalent to a true believer. The language is that of 
modesty, not of doubt. The baptism was virtually a recogni- 

tion that she was ‘faithful to the Lord.”’—Come info my 
house, and abide there: It does not follow that she was a wo- 
man of wealth ; the Epistle to the Philippians suggests that 
none of the believers there were rich.—And she constrained 
us: Luke remained at Philippi, probably for seven years (see 
chap. 20 : 4-6), and may have made Lydia’s house his home, 
This will account for his grateful recognition of her kindness, 
It is needless, however, to conjecture that he married her. 
The first European convert was a working woman, given to 
hospitality, which may have been costly service for her, 

* Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ASSING northwest from Lystra and Derbe, Paul and 
Silas, with young Timothy, traveled on through southern 
Galatia and that part of Phrygia which had been incorporated 
with the province of “ Asia,” though still spoken of in Acts 
as Phrygia (Acts 16 : 6), with the intention of preaching in 
this great proconsular territory. Circumstances, however, 
rightly understood as providential monitions, forbade their 
carrying out their design; but as they were free to ctoss 
“ Asia,”’ though not to speak in it, they kept on, still making 
more westing, to the northeast corner of Mysia, at that time 
also incorporated in *‘ Asia,’”’ It is a,mountainous region 
bordering the Dardanelles and half of the Sea of Marmora; 
and they proposed from it to enter “ Bithynia,’’ which 
stretched along the rest of the coast of Marmora’, up the 
Hellespont, and along the Black Sea for about a hundred 
and twenty miles, But preaching was impracticable there 
also, so that they had to turn again to the west; and this they 
did, across the open country north of the mountains which lie 
behind the coast plain, their long wanderings—for they went 
on foot—bringing them finally to Troas, behind the island of 
Tenedos, and about twenty miles south of ancient Troy. 

Till now Christianity had been proclaimed only in the East, 
but the nearness of Europe to Troas and the sight of the 
coasters trading constantly with it at on¢e explained the hin- 
drances they had met, and must have raised a vision of new 
and grander conquests to be -won for the gospel in the great 
Gentile continent, whence had tothe the culturé of Greece, 
the universal sway of Rome. At Troas, Paul had the great 
delight of meeting Luke, apparently for the first time, pers 
haps of winning him from heathenism. He was, apparently, 
4% Macedonian, and such a new companion would naturally 
turn the thoughts of the apostle more than ever to the great 
West. Even his sleep, indeed, began to be colored by the 
dream of his waking hours, until at last it seemed to him as if 
one night, some Macedonian, perhaps Luke himself, stood 
beside him, beseeching him to ‘‘come over into Macedonia, 
and help us.’’ The meeting with ‘‘ the ‘beloved physician ’’ 
had, no doubt, already decided him to invade this new world 
with his great commission, but the vision confirmed his de- 
cision. Perhaps Luke was practicing in Troas, and had at- 
tended Paul for one of his frequent illnesses ; we know, at 
least, that from this time the two were henceforth very dear to 
each other. 

The harbor from which _ Paul and his companions sailed is 
long ago silted up, or laid dry by the general elevation of the 
west coast of Asia Minor, and only broken mementoes of Troas 
mark its site, its marble pillars and cut stone having. been 
carried off to build mansions elsewhere. The destination of 
the missioners was Neapolis, the port of Philippi, and they 
were fortunate enough to reach their haven on the second 
night, after lying for shelter, during the first night, under the 
lee of Samothrace, an island which is little more than a great 
mountain. 

Philippi lay about ten miles inland, but was easily reached 
from Neapolis, a fine Roman road joining the two, 
stretching from Philippi, westward, across Macedonia to 
Thessalonica. Climbing the hills behind Neapolis, it first 
opened a glorious view of the sea they were leaving, and then, 
after a time, the wide valley of Philippi lay at their feet, set im 
a framework of mountains, the city itself lying on a steep 
height which stood out from the hills. Wide fertility spread 
on all sides ; not only was the plain beautiful with orchard 
and. field, bet the sestentains ‘wort famous fot their gold-mines. 

In this landscape the fate of the world had been decided, 
ninety years before, by the battle of Philippi, which had led to 
the districts, being largely settled by disbanded soldiers of 
Antony, sent here by Augustus at oncesto keep them ata 
safe distance and to guard the Thracian ier. The popu- 
lation was hence very Roman in its ways and feelings, with a 
solidity of character which kept them faithful to Paul when he 
had won them, and made the local congregation the mest 
esteemed of any of his churches by the apostle. Se close, 
indeed, did they bring themselves to him by their virtues, that 
he willingly accepted from them, once and again, contriba- 


and 

















‘Site ; rh Sorts 
tions to his support, though he would not take anything from 
other converts. : 

-But the beginning of his work here, as elsewhere, was 
among his own race, though the local Jews must have been 
very few, as they had no synagogue, and contented themselves 
with a place for prayer, outside the gates, on the banks of a 
stream which wound through the valley near the city. Even 
there, indeed, he met only pious women, but among these a 
Gentile proselyte,—or, in the phrase of the time, ‘‘one that 
worshiped God,’’ and no longer idols,—an immigrant from 
Thyatira, or the region-ef the Seven Churches, in Asia Minor. 
Her name, he soon found, was Lydia,—a clever, energetic 
person, who imported from her native town the cloths for 
which it was famous, its cloth-dyers being numerous enough 
to form a distinct guild, and drove a profitable business by 
their sale. Many garments, in those days, were woven as 
they were to be worn, and needed no cutting and sewing ; so 
that her trade would be as much that now confined to tailors 
as the selling cloth itself, and she would, no doubt, have goods 
for the poor as well as the rich, though she was known as a 
seller of purple cloth, that being her leading article, and 
showing also: that she dealt in first-class goods, She must 
have had capital, and was probably a widow, for her husband. 
is not mentioned, That she could hold such a position, 
moving about freely, and gaining her living by a trade, shows 
the liberty accorded to her sex in a place so western in its 
feelings. There were Jews in Thyatira, and she may have 
embraced Judeism there. 

This worthy person very soon yielded to the discourses of 
Paul, and so fervently embraced the gospel he preached that 
after a short time she was baptized, with her household, which 
must have included a number of slaves, the servants of those 
days. ‘That she had received such = blessing from Christian 
teachers could hot, however, with one of her disposition, re- 
main without some proof of her gratitude, and this she gave 
by the very solid return of a pressing invitation that the mis- 
sionaries should make her house their home. 

Of the other converts, some names are given at a later date. 
Euodia and Syntyche are mentioned as laboring together with 
Paul in the gospel ; but, alas for human nature ! he has to tell 
them, in his -epistle of after years, to be of one mind (Phil. 
4:2, 3). Besides these two female members, we read also 
of Syzygus, ‘‘a true yoke-fellow *’ with Paul, his name sug- 
gesting this epithet. Epaphroditus, who brought the gifts of 
the church to Paul at Rome during his imprisonment, was 

_ another brother, faithful and loving; and there were Clem- 

. ment and a number of. unnamed saints, whose names, we are 

tok, “are in the book of life.’ (Phil. 2 : 25-30; 4 : 3). 

Bournemouth, England. 
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The First Preaching in Europe 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HREE times in this lesson are the Apostle and his com- 
pany said to have been divinely directed. That special 
intervention marks the approach of some important epoch, as 
was the case in Philip’s being sent to the eunuch, and Peter’s 
to Cornelius. - It was a great step in advance to cross the sea 
and begin work in Europe, and apparently Paul would not 
have let his evangelistic hopes fly so far if the Lord’ of the 
church had not impelled him. The lesson brings out three 
points,—the hindrances that guided, the vision that com- 
manded, and the beginning of the work that followed. 

1. We do not enter upon the difficult questions recently 
raised by Ramsay as to the locality designated as ‘‘ Phrygia 
and the region of Galatia.’’ He has made out a very strong 
case for his contention that it was 1B other than that in which 
the churches of Antioch, Lystra, Derbe were situated. 
But in any case, whether Pdui’s journey outlimed here was 
from southwest in a northeasterly direction, or from the far- 
ther east due west towards the ‘‘ province of Asia,’’ we note 
the prohibition which checked him on its borders. 

How “tae Holy Ghost forbade’’ we know not, but it is 
utterly gratuitous assertion to say that Paul did not know the 


difference between his own thoughts and the Spirit’s direc-. 


tions, and that all that happened was that a strong impréssion 
in his mind made him abandon his earlier purpose, and turn up 
northwards. There ‘have been fanatical people who have mis- 
taken a singing in their own ears for God's voice; but Paul 
‘owas not made of that sort of material, Clearly an overmaster- 
ing power, sharply distinguished from his own intention, 
arrested him. Perhaps his account of the hindering force is 
as credible, seeing he experienced it, as the modest nineteenth 
century critics, who know a great deal better than Paul what 
happened, We shall be old-fashioned enough to accept the 
account of the people who were- ‘‘ forbidden.’’ 

Turning northwards, they skirted the eastern border of the 
province till they came up abreast of Mysia, which lay to the 
north. When there they used their own judgment in deter- 
mining to go to Bithynia, which would have taken them north- 
east; but again the barrier fell, right im front, and “the 
‘Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.’’ Thus beaded off from two 


directions, nothing was left but to strike westward towards the 


sea. Now, from their position to the east of Mysia, they could 
not get at the sea without traveling through it. Hence Blass, 
the most recent editor of the Acts, adopts the reading of a weil- 
known manuscript, ‘‘ passing through Mysia,’’ while Ramsay 
would translate the word rendered in the Revised Version 
‘* passing by’’ as ‘* neglecting,” in the sense that no evan- 
gelistic work was done on the march to Troas, the prohibition 
to preach in Asia being taken to include Mysia, ‘So, at last, 
and quite against theif intention, they are on the coast, and 
can leok westward over the calm waters, and yearn to carry 
the gospel to the regions beyond. ; 

The incident suggests the lesson to be gathered from hin- 
drances. Though not by clearly divine voices, God still often 
hedges up our way, and thwarts us in schemes which to us 
seem for his kingdom. It is often needful to fight against dif- 
ficulties, and it is always a chief piece of practical wisdom to 
discriminate between hindrances which are meant to test faith 
and courage, and. are put in our way that we may gain 
Strength by leaping over them or brushing them aside, and 
those which cannot be climbed, ‘circumvented, or tunneled 
under, and are meant to say to us, ‘‘No road this way.’’ 
Many good people, for instance, waste energy and money in 
trying to resuscitate some dead Christian enterprise,—some 
church, for example, from which population hes receded, or 
some form of activity which was once a-power for good. The 
proverb tells us that it is useless to flog a dead horse. One 
has krniown much nervous force expended om that operation 
which has not made the horse stir, but has wearied the arm 
of the flogger and worn out his whip-lash, Let us be docile 
to the teachings of Providence, even when they bar us off from 
work which we have set our hearts on doing. We may be 
sure that God never calls us off from tasks which we would 
fain pursue unless he has something better for us to do, It 
was larger service to cross to Macedonia, behind which lay 
Greece, Rome, and the western world, the progressive quarter 
of the globe, than to evangelize Bithynia. 

Let us note, too, the piecemeal guidance. Paul and his 
company were not told straight out at once, ‘‘ Go to Troas and 
take ship for Neapolis,’’ but simply, ‘‘ Do not go into Asia.’’ 
They were not told why they were forbidden, nor were they 
guided by anything but their own wits afterwards, as long as 
they kept on the road leading to the point to which God meant 
to bring them, but as soon as they inclined to branch off from 
it they were pulled up short again. They went to Troas with 
no notion of what was to be the next move, So we all have 
to travel life’s road, getting light as we go, and ignorant of 
where the road is taking us. Happy they who put their hand 
in Christ’s, and let him lead them by a way that they know 
not | 

‘2,. No doubt Paul and his people had many thoughts about 
their next step as they looked out across the blue waters, but 
whether the vision reflected their day dreams we cannot tell. 
Clearly it had characteristics which distinguished it from an 
ordinary dream. ‘The prohibitions had been impressed by 
divine authority, but the summons to labor for Macedonians’ 
souls came in a guise appealing to human sympathy. ‘‘ Come, 
and help us’’ spoke to every tender feeling of pity, which is 
genuine only when it is eager to help the miseries which 
it sees. 

Not only does Jesus bid his servants go to far-off lands with 
the gospel, but their people, by their true needs, though, alas ! 
not by their conscious desires, bid them come. We are not 
to wait till men ask us for the gospel before we offer it; if we 
did, we should wait forever. In regard to boman nature’s 
saddest necessity, it is not the demand that creates the supply, 
but the supply that wakes men to know what they lack, and 
die for lack of. A needless question has been started as to 
how Paul -knew the man in his vision to be a Macedonian. 
Surely the man’s petition told his country ! 

Verse 10 is important, as beginning the so-called “‘ we ” 
sections. Luke here joined the apostle, and how quietly he 
steals into the narrative! Whether he came across Paul for 
the first time, whether he was there and then converted, 
whether he was a Macedenian, are questions which can only 
be answered conjecturally, and which Luke himself thought 
of no importance for his readers. But we may noté how 
divinely sent visions and ordinary common-sehs* co-operated. 
The apostle told his vision, and he and the brethren con- 
sidered it, and made up their minds what it meant. 

God gives us materials for exercising our brains, and ex- 
pects us to discover what he means. Prompt obedience 
followed clear conviction of his will. ‘ /mmediately we en- 
deavored.’’ There would have been plenty of excuses for 
delay, if they had been wanted. Short notice for such an 
undertaking, the need of preparation, outfit, introduction, 
etc., the prudence of revising so important a decision, and so 
on ad infinitum, might have been pleaded; but, for Paul, 
knowing Christ’s will was followed by doing’ it as swiftly as 
thunder follows lightning. “1 made haste, and delayed not 
to keep thy commandments,” is wisdom as well as duty. So, 
of course, when prompt obedience came on the heels of clear 
conviction, prosperous carrying out of the service attended 
on the pair. .They had a prosperous run across, and, landing 
at Neapolis, the port, went up to Philippi. 


great Macedonian city. 


3- The lesson only touches the fringe of Paul’s work in the 
But it is deeply interesting to note how 
unobtrusively the gospel, as it were, stole into Europe. The 
travelers excited no attention ; they were but a little knot of 
way-worn Jews, and the officials and influential folks would 
have stared with incredulous wonder if any one had told them 
that in future ages the world would remember Philippi chiefly | 
because of what the leader of that band did in it, 

There does not seem to have been a synagogue in the city, 
but out by the river side there was a place where a handful of 
women, Jewesses or proselytes, met to pray. There, beside 
the rushing stream, to a few devout listeners, a Jew whese 
** bodily presence was weak’’ talked quietly about Jesus; 
That was the well-head of the river of European Christianity, 
Let us learn that the greatest things are not the noisiest, that 
God’s strength often looks to men weakness ; and let us try to 
keep ourselves above~the error of thinking that a thing is great 
because it is large, or small because it is little, 

Let us mark, too, ‘the simplicity of the force t which 
Christ entrusts the spread of his gospel,—the faithful preach- 
ing of his name. The church needs no worldly power, wealth, 
or dignity, If the sword’s edge is sharp, and the arm that 
wields it strong, it does not matter how little gilding or 
jewelry is on the scabbard, The true weapons of the mis- 
sionary church were those used in that humble gathering on 
the river’s bank that first sabbath day at Philippi. The more 
we-keep ourselves to and trust these, the more likely shall we 
be to win souls like Lydia’s and the jailer’s, : 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 
The Lord Sends his Gospel to Europe 


TRAIGHT toward the west moved Paul, greatly desiring 
and attempting to turn to the left and preach in Ephesus 
and the cities of Lydia. But he was forbidden of the Spirit, 
He sought to turn to the right, into Bithynia. But the spirit 
of Jesus suffered him not. So as between walls of hewn stone 
he came to the sea at Troas, and faced Europe. Then came 
the man of Macedonia, saying in the vision, ‘‘Come over, and 
help us.’’ So Paul, Silas, Timothy, and Luke took ship, and 
ran straight away before the wind in a day or two, a distance 
that sometimes takes five, to Europe. 

There are but a few crises in the history of the church 
where supernatural guidance is needed, but few men who need 
to be attested as having a divine mission. Moses, Elijah, 
and the apostles, are the few men, and at long intervals, whe 
needed attestation, As soon as Paul was gotten into Europe 
he was left to his human judgment. He chooses Philippi, a 
chief city ; the sabbath ; the place where they supposed was 
a place of prayer; the women who were devout; and so 
preached the Christ, The gentle natures heard the gentle — 
message, and so the first convert in Europe was a woman. 

None of the false religions would have consented to have 
begun with such a follower. But he who did not refuse’ to be 
born of a woman was glad to be _born into another continent 
by Lydia, whose heart the Lord opened. So Christianity 
stepped westward toward Europe, America, and China, 

Point: Co-operation with God, In every department of 
nature he does the most, The earth, seasons, wind, rain, 
and sun, are his; the plowing, sowing, tillage, are ours. The 
harvests are from both. In spiritual things he gives the field, 
the grace, the life. We give the prayer, the faith, the cultures 
and the harvests are the best that both working together cam 
produce. Except for the Lord’s forbidding from Asia there 
would have been no coming to Europe, Except for Paul’s 
openness to the divine guidance there would have been no one 
to come. Both together start the gospel in its sublime march 
round the world. 
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Illustrative Applications ~. 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND when they were come over against Mysia, they assayed 

to go into Bithynia; and the Spirit of Jesus suffered 

them not; and passing by Mysia, they came down to Troat 
(v. 7). The-great Apostle in perplexity is the picture here, 
So even he stood, now and then, where we all, niust some 
time, there where the road forks, and hesitant as to which’ 
path God would have us take. That even the apostle had 
such experience brings him, I think, very near to us, It is 
worth while carefully to notice what he did im such difficult 
place. He waited. In such plight that is the best thing one 
can do,—prayerfully and quietly to wait. It may be hard te 
wait, but frequently the hardest thing is the best thing. Any 
way, waiting is always better than heedlessly running before 
you are sent, Then also, during his waiting, the apostle . 
tried a little, here and there, if he might not discover whether 









































































































































































this or that might be the way of the divine will Be assayed 

*. to go into Bithynia, and the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not. 
' Long ago, getting help for myself from this sight of Paul in 
perplexity, 1 wrote this about it: ‘So we, in our difficult 
» places of doubting, are to try in this quarter or that to see 
_- ‘whether this or that may be God’s will for us; but we are not 
~ to commit ourselves irrevocably while we are in doubt. We 
| are to hold ourselves back, and mainly give ourselves to wait- 
' ing, at least until we have reached a measurable certainty 
_ that God has said, ‘ This is the way, walk ye in it.’ ’’ 
2 And a vision appeared to Paul in the night; There was a 
‘“ : ‘man of Macedonia standing, beseeching him, and saying, 
Come over into Macedonia, and help us. And when he had 
"Ageen the vision, straightway we sought to go forth into Mace- 
donia, concluding that God had called us for to preach the 
gospel unto them (vs, 9, 10). So the light shone for Paul. It 
surely will for you, holding yourself in a sweet readiness to do 
God’s will as soon as that will shall be made known to you. 
In many ways is that promise true,—he that is willing to do 
God's will shall know of the doctrine. Now mark that 

Slraightway : straightway we sought to go forth into Mace- 
| donia, There is a time for waiting, but there is also a time 
_ for the most prompt and fearless going forward. When the 
light breaks, when, even though you may be quite unable to 
Arace all the processes by which you have reached conclusion, 
you have yet-come to the preponderating feeling that this, 
rather than that, is God’s will for you, give hesitancy to the 
winds, quickly and gladly go forward, be sure you have found 
the Macedonia whither God would send you. 

’ And a certain woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of 
the city of Thyatira (v.14). Learn, what is so frequently 
taught in Scripture, tliat God comes to us in fresh blessing and 
@isclosure along the line of the daily duty. Being converted, 
Lydia was not converted from purple-selling ; rather, she was 
Converted into purple-selling, with new and nobler motive, 
with the motive of pleasing Christ in her daily purple-selling 
duty. You do not need to retire from business, if your busi- 
ness be a right one, in order to become Christian; you need 
+ ~ to put Christ into your business, 

Whose heart the Lord opened, to give heed unto the things 
which were spoken by Paul, And this Lydia thus became the 
first stone in the great temple of Christianized Europe. I 
_ wondgr if Paul knew how well he was building in the quarry- 
ing and placing of this first stone? Because your Sunday- 
school class is small, do not be discouraged’; do the very best 
you can with it. There may be mighty potencies in that small 
class. One was speaking to a visitor about a pastor’s want of 
of success. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘ what is the proof?’’ 
"Proof? Why, last year only one person joined the church.’’ 
* Who was that one?’’ The complainer did not know ; but 
-it turned out that that one was Robert Moffat. And Robert 
Moffat became afterwards, through his surprising missionary 
Service, the means of a Christianized South Africa, and his daugh- 
| f ter became the wife and helper of David Livingstone. It 
was worth while getting such a ‘‘ one ’’ to join the church. It 
‘was a good year’s work. Do not be discouraged. 
> not always estimate success by bulk. You are building better 
> thanyou know. Be glad if you can win one Lydia to Jesus. 
And when she was baptised, and her household, she besought 
5, saying, If ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, 
come into my house, und abide there (v, 15). How soon the 
fruit appears of a genuine conversion! When Lydia and her 
household hid become Christian, and had made public con- 
fession of their faith, a beautiful Christian hospitality appears. 
‘The little church at Philippi gets meeting-place, and so root- 
ing-place. ‘‘ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
Fruit ; and so shall ye be my disciples.”” A Christian profes- 
Sion, barren of fruit,—well, there must be sad doubt of its 
genuineness. Take example of Lydia, and. hasten ‘into ser- 
Vice for the Lord you have professed to love. 


Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 




















By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 








LITTLE Spirit-led band. was that of which our lesson 
speaks, They were Paul, Silas, Timothy, and Luke. 
Guided by wisdom above themselves, they went as they were 
_ led. In the course of their journeyings they came to a most 
Critical point. And here especial guidance was given, and 
Paul had the vision of which our lesson speaks. This led 
ther: to see that God wanted them to cross from one conti- 
hentto another. So this little army of four, without sword 
or spear or bow, invaded Europe, intending to conquer it for 
Christ. They came with naught but blessings in their hands. 
These blessings were soon apparent, for they preached the 
gospel of God’s grace in such a way that before long they 
had one convert. The first one to be brought to loyalty to 
Jesus, their great captain, was a woman, This is most signifi- 
cant. It means to us that the gospel has greater blessings 
for woman than for man. It clevates her to, the position in 
* which God at the very first placed her. Not above man, nor 
before him, nor behind him, but at his side. In all nations of 






































































































































‘se world at this time woman was behind or beneath man. It 
is still so to this day in all those nations where the power of 
the Word of God is not felt. Only where men believe the 
Bible.can you see woman by the side of mam once more. The 
promise of all we see in this land, of the true emancipation 
of women, is to be found in that effect of the preening of 
Paul, in Philippi. 

Note, too, how the acceptance of the truth wrought in the 
case of Lydia. 
heart to the truth, and her home to the preacher and his friends. 
This was proving her faith by her works, So we see that it 
was genuine, and not ‘‘ put on.’’ This will always be the re- 
Sult of the coming of true faith, and, if this is not so in your 
case, then doubt the genuineness of your profession. 

Now it will be well to call attention for a little to the ap- 
parently hopeless nature of the conflict on which this army of 
four was bent. They wanted nothing less than to conquer 
Europe for Christ! Yet they had neither place nor power, 
neither money nor influence, neither office nor prestige. How 
could they expect anything but defeat, when all the powers of 
Roman idolatry, of Grecian philosophy, and of northern bar- 
barism were arrayed against them? Humanly speaking, theirs 
was an impossible task, and their hope like the spider’s web. 
But they knew that it was not by might nor by power that they 
were to succeed, but by the Spirit of God ; and so they went 
to work with light hearts, and felt confident of the ultimate 
result of their plan. 
~ In this they were right, as the result has shown. But our 
missionaries in the far east are in the same predicament as 
that in which Paul and his friends were. They have against 
“cm all the power of the heathen world, and yet they are 
confident in their cause, for they know-that behind them is 
the power of the divine Master himself. So they toil on, not 
fearing defeat, for they know that out of defeat itself God can 
bring victory. If only they preach the same Jesus whom Paul 
preached, they will have the same results all along the line. 

New York City. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor's Hote. —Full information about this course of —— 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January ry g 3897 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leaflet ex- 
plaining the cout: 3, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leafiet is y fe eh and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times wi needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
re of any one issue of The Sunday § School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
a with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, . those who follow the 
course. The books S themesieas may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. uestions which teachers-may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desire » a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 
Acts 15 : 35 to 16: 15. 
I, THE GENERAL’ PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Read over the whole section Acts 1§ : 35 to 16: 15. . Then 
reread slowly, noting (1) that verses 35 and 36 imply a period 
of preaching in Antiogh lasting~a short time (Gal, 2: 11-21 
may belong to this period) ; (2) the contention between Patl 
and Barnabas over Mark, and consequent separation (vs. 37- 
4°) ; (3) the long and eventful journey implied in verse 41 ; 
(4) the choice of Timothy as an assistant; (5) the loyal carry- 
ing out of the decision of the Jerusalem covhcil (16: 4); (6) 
how Luke emphasizes the element of divine guidance in the 
journey across Asia Minor (16: 6, 7); (7) the twovinteresting 
things that happened at Troas (16:9, 10); (8) the singularly 
detailed description of Philippi ; (9) Paul’s first sermon in 
Europe (16: 13); (10) the noble character of Lydia. 


II. Tortcs ror Stupy AND Discussion. 
[For the leader ‘to allot in adyance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Thatcher, 161-7; Lindsay, 69-73; Ramsay, 175-182; 194 
215 ; Conybeare and Howson, chapters 8, 9; Farrar, 254-278; 
Stalker, 43 89-99 ; Lumby, 200-206 ; Rice, 204-211 ; Vaughan, 
330-360 ; Maurice, 243-254. 

1. The Separation of Barnabas and Paul, (1,) 1s either 
Paul or Barnabas to be condemned for his attitude in this 
matter? What considerations governed each? [Riddle : { 1.] 
(2.) Were the consequences, in the long run, dfSastrous or 
salutary ? 

2. Silas, the New Associate. (3.) What indications may 
we gather as to his fitness to be a coadjutor of Paul ? (Comp. 
15: 22, 32; 16: 37.) (4.) Does verse 40 indicate that the 
church at Antioch especially sympathized with Paul and Silas? 

3. Vintothy the Helper. (5.) Was Paul inconsistent in cir- 
cumcising Timothy when he had refused to circumcise Titus 
only a few months before? (Gal. 2:1, 3.) (6.) By what 
formal rites does Timothy _— to have been consecrated for 
his work ? (1 Tim. 4:14; 6: 12; 2 Tim. 1: 6.) 

4. The Journey across ‘ise "Miner. (7-) What was the 
route takea from Iconium to Troas according to the common 


It produced works at once. She opened her” 


view >? tha i ee ko ee 


What evidently was more significant in Luke's mind then the \ 


details of the journey? [Riddle : 736% Geikie : ¥ 1. 
McLaren: 1, §{§ 1, 3-] 

5. At Troas. (8.) What additional companion did Paul 
find here? ‘Could he have been the ‘“‘man of Macedonia” 
whom Paul saw in his dream? [Riddle: v. 9. Geikie : { 2. 
McLaren: 2, J 3. Ewing: Jf 1,.2.] 

6. The City of Philippi. (9.) Note its importance. What 
followed from the fact that it was a “colonia”? [Riddle : v. 
12. Geikie: J] 4, 5: Tristram: { 2.] 

7. The First Sermon on Grecian Soil. (10.) Note the 
humble conditions. Consider its results as good evidence of 
its earnest and faithful character [Riddle : vs. 13-15. -Geikie: 
(6-8. Tristram: {- 3]. 

Til. THe Leapinc THovuents. 

Paul and. Barnabas fully illustrated their own words (14: 
15) at Lystra a couple of years before. 

Their very quarrel was used by God to promote a doubled 
activity, a far wider range in the case of Paul, and the en- 
largement of the trained leaders of the church by at least five. 

How notably.Luke emphasizes the divine pressure put upon 
‘Paul, directing him whither he knew not, until the vision made 
the whole movement intelligible ! 

What a picture we have in the case of Lydia of the part 
which women could play at that early time in promoting 
Christianity in Asia Minor and Macedonia ! 

New Haven, Conn. 
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Hints for the Intermediate .Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


O CONTINUE the connected story of Paul’s missionary 
travels, it will be necessary to recall to the class the 
conference at Jerusalem, the need of such conference, and 
the letter in reply to the statements of Paul, Barnabas, and 
others,.who brought back the letter of counsel to the churches 
of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia. As we enter upon the history 
of Paul’s second missionary journey, it will be important, if 
note-books have been kept in the previous quarter, to con- 
tinue the list of places where Paul labored, and the workers 
associated with Paul, adding more notes as scholar and 
teacher may.remember that the time to begin preparation for 
the quarterly review is vith the first lesson of that same 
quarter, f e. 

Paul's Companions.—Barnabas returned from Jerusalem 
with Paul and two other chosen men, who reported the answer 
of the council in Jerusalem, bringing their letter to the various 
churches. One of these messengers was Silas, one of the 
‘* chief men among*the brethren.’’ He remained with the 
apostle, but after this time Barnabas was no longer associated 
with Paul. Silas went with Paul to Derbe and to Lystra, and 
there they found Timothy, who also became a worker with 
Paul. What did Paul call him in the letter he wrote to Timo- 
thy, years after, when the weary, worn apostle was in prison ? 
Paul’s other companion was one who was called the ‘‘ beloved 
physician,’’ the.author of the book we are now studying. 
What is its title ? He wrote also ‘the former treatise,’’ the 
third of the New Testament Gospels. What is it called? 
Paul, with Silas and Timothy, started on their journey ex- 
pecting to preach in several cities in eastern Asia. You may 
find the names of localities in verses 6 and 7 of_the lesson, 
and can trace the journey on the map. But the Ford had 
other work for them to do, and they went to Troas, not far 
from the ancient city of Troy, of which you have learned in 
your school-books of history. 

A Night Vision.— roas, in the night, a vision and a 
voice came to Paul: A man stood at his side, plainly beseech- 
ing him, ‘‘Come over into Macedonia, and help us.’’ Paul 
understood Him, and decided what to do. “He was confident 
that he was bidden to go and preach the gospel in Macedonia, 
and that the help needed was the light of divine truth, for 
which he had been set apart to be ‘‘a light of the Gentiles.”’ 
There was no delay in starting, or by the way. Follow on 

*the map their northwest course across the Aigean Sea to the 
island Samothrace, then to Neapolis, the distance gone over 
being less than seventy miles. They went ten milés farther 
on @ river to Philippi, ‘‘a city of Macedonia, the first of the 
district, a Roman colony.’’ The city was named for Philip of 
Maceden, the father of Alexander the Grea. 

Without the Gate.—When the sabbath came, Paul and his 
companions were ready for a day of worship. No doubt, in 
their daily walks in the city they had looked in vain to see a 
synagogue ; so this first day of the week they walked on, 
through and beyond ‘the gates of Philippi. After a while they 
probably saw an opening among the trees, and a small build- 
ing in circular shape, much like a tent, near the shore of a 
river, and they supposed it-was used as a place of prayer. 
They sat down, and some women came, to whom the apostics 
spoke. What did they say? We need not wonder about the 
subject of their talk, We may be sure that Paul talked of 

Christ and of prayer, as he wrote in after years te the church 
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ar pe : weit ; 
ere, ‘In everything, by pra . 
giving let your requests be made known unto: God.”’ 
Lydia.—In the little, quiet river-side meeting of the women 
who “knew the place,”’ and often met there, a woman named 
Lydia was a listener. In a few lines we learn much about 
her. She belonged to the city of Thyatira, but she lived in 
i. She was a thrifty, progressive, business woman, a 
seller of purple, a costly dye used for the coloring of material 
for garments ; perhaps she sold both the parple and the fabric, 
and employed others to aid her in business. Best of all, she 
was ‘one that worshiped God.’’ She heard Paul, and the 
One whom she worshiped did his gracious part by the sincere 
earnest listener. He ‘‘ opened ”’ her heart, as he will always 
do for those who would learn more of him, and we know he 
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) helped her “to give heed unto the things which were spoken 


by Paul.”? She did her part, for she acknowledged her belief 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and was baptized, along with her 
household, who were blessed by her example. She was 
grateful to the ministers of Christ, and she served them with 
generous hospitality. She opened her house and her purse to 
give a home and a welcome to her bouse, where she modestly 
begged them to come, humbly saying, ‘‘ If ye have judged me 
tobe faithful to the Lord, come into my house, and abide 
there.’’ It is believed that the first person converted to Christ 
in Europe was Lydia. The light of the gospel had-entered 
her éarnest heart and her busy life. At Philippi, among a few 
women, by the shaded river side, was the beginning of the first 
Christian church in afi Europe. The entrance of the Word 
of Life, spoken by Paul, the chosen apostle to the Gentiles, 
kindled a light which has shone over islands, seas, continents, 
‘and the nations shall walk amidst the light thereof.’’ 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


[Editor’s Note.—According to the original announcementof the 
Editor’s plans for the lesson helps of 1897, the Hints for the 
Primary Teacher for the last six months of the year are to be 
written by Mrs. Rexana Beecher Preuszner. Mrs. Preuszner 
was formerly prominent as a teacher of teachers in the Chicago 
Primary Union, and is now doing active duty of a similar kind in 
Lawrence, Kansas. She also widened a weli-merited reputation 
as a writer for primary teachers by her contributions to The Sun- 
day School Times during a portion of 1894.] 


T IS well to have a central thought forthe quarter. ‘‘ Let 

“your light shine ” may be selected for this. Use candles 
or stars as emblems of the light carried by Paul. If you have 
never talked with the class about light, its use and indispen- 
sability, do so now, and show how knowing God is like it. 

Use a new map, constructing it as needed on a separate 
blackboard, glazed white cloth, or wrapping-paper. # To add 
the second journey of Paul to the one already depicted on the 
map of the last quarter would tend toward confusion. 

We will consider the lesson in three stages,—the prepara- 
tion of the mind of the pupil for the lesson, the presentation 
of the lesson and the general truth it contains, and the return 
to similar individual experiences, or the application to child 
life. 

There are several facts that may well -be carried and often 
reviewed. In our Sunday-school I am the teacher, you are 
the scholars ; but what were the twelve scholars of Jesus 
called? Why were the disciples called apostles? What was 
their errand? Give the names of some of these twelve schol- 
ars of whom we have learmed. Was Paul one of these 
scholars? ‘Tell where Jesus met him and sent him. What 
book telis us of it ? 

A journey may serve as point of contact. Many children 
have taken one,. and can tell of modern ways of travel. Con- 


trast it with that of Paul, the study of which we have just fin- , 


ished. Let one point out the-places on the-picture (map) of 
his journey, some others tell of its happenings. Having 
reached home, would he stay there, thinking he had ‘‘ done 
enough ”’ ? 

Starting again from Antioch, have the map or sand-table set 
for the second journey only. Paul with a new friend, Silas, 
taking also Timothy (the child of Lesson 11 of last quarter). 
Start from Lystra, and tell che lesson story. Sail your paper 
missionary beat, marked with a star, past the islands men- 
tioned, and land all at Philippi. Draw the line, place the 
stars where they tried to work, and memorize ‘‘ Troas’’ and 
“ Philippi.”’ 

Let the children repeat the-story thus far. Do not interrupt 
‘them, but let those selected tell.all they know. Correct after- 
wards, and let them try again. Let some point out the places 
‘and trace the route as the others tell the story. Then tell of 
the friend and home found at Philippi. The truth to be made 
prominent is immediate obedience. Direct your questions so 
as to bring it out. What was it Paul wanted tode? Work 
for Jesus im the best way and best places. He did not 
know the best places, and could only try them. Who did 
know? As soon as the Spirit said to Paul, ‘‘ Not that place,’’ 
what did Paul do? How did he do it? Quickly and cheer- 
fully. He wanted to mind. Why? He was sure Jesus 





knew best. Paul was very obedient. We should always 
mind cheerfully those who know more than we do. 


Application to Life. 

Can children be like-Paul,—not when they are grown up, 
but now ? Where the heavenly Father has placed children, 
his word and promise for them (the Fifth Commandment), so 
his word is like a light, showing us what to do. A short 
story of obedience. 

This. Sunday may afford.the best of opportunities for a 
patriotic lesson on what Fourth of July means. Make a map 
showing both Europe and America. From Paul at Philippi 
draw the line to Rome, where he afterwards took the light, 
and those sent the light to England, and afterwards, when 
they would not let us pray to the heavenly Father as we 
thought right, our great-great-grandfathers came here, and 
Fourth of July means we have. the right to mind God only. 
But mind him we must, if we wish to keep this the best and 
greatest country. And so we begin now, at home and at 
school, to learn to be like Paul, and mind at .once.and cheer- 
fully. Paul’s rule was love to God and to each other. 


Lawrence, Kan. 
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Blackboard Hints 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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Trenton, N. J. 
RY 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Holy Spirit, faithful Guide."’ 

“Speed away ! speed away !"" 

“ Sweet hour of prayer.” 

** Tell me the old, old story.’ 

‘* To-day we are telling a wonderful story.’’ 
‘* Blessed assurance, Jesus is mine."’ 

* There’ s sunshine.in my soul to-day.” 

** Life wears a different face to me.”’ 


ASA 


Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


‘ORBIDDEN To PrReaAcH (vs..6-8).—What did Paul do 
after the conference at Jerusalem? (Acts 15 : 35.) 
What difference arose between him and Barnabas? (Acts 15 : 
36-39.) Whom did Paul take with him on the second mission- 
ary journey? (Acts 15: 40.) What route did they follow? 
(Acts 15: 41; 16: 1, 4, 6.) Whom did Paul add to his party ? 
(Acts 16: 1-3.) Where were Phrygia? Galatia? Asia? Mysia ? 
Bithynia? In what way was Paul kept from turning aside to 
preach? Why? What promise have all Christians regarding 
divine guidance ? (Psa. 32 : 8.) 

2. Come AND HELP (v. 9).—How are Troas and Mace- 
donia famous in secular history? Where is Macedonia? 
What is meant in modern times by ‘‘the Macedonian cry ’’ ? 
How is Christendom heeding it? 

3. ENTERING Europe (vs. 10-12).—What lesson is there 
in the “* immediately " of verse 10? Why does the “‘ they”’ 
of verses 6-3 change to “‘ we”’ in verses 10-15? How alone 
can we come to understand God’s will as these men under- 
stood-it? What and where were Samothracia? Neapolis? 
Philippi? How is the latter city famous im secular. history? 
What advantages were possessed by a Roman. colony ? 

4. Tue First Evrorean Convert fvs. 13-15).—What 
kind of buildings were these “‘ prayer-places’’?? Why did 
Paul begin his work here rather than ‘in the’ crowded market- 
place? What significance in the fact that the first European 
convert was a woman? and that she came from Asia? Where 
was Thyatita? What was Lydia’s business? How was she 





prepared to receive the message Paul brought? In what three 


ways did she prove her new Christianity ? nat 


For the Superintendent 
1, On Paul’s second missionary journey, where did he want 
to preach? 2. Why did he not preach in these places? 3, 
Where did he go? 4. In what way did God direct him? 5, — 
What was his success in Europe? 6. Would Paul have suc-— 
ceeded, or failed, if he had not obeyed God? Y 


S. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


{These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is alowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 2031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


1. What kept Paul from preaching in Asia? 2. Where did 
a vision urge him to go? 3. How soon did he obey? 4. In 
what city did he preactr first? 5. Who was his first convert in 
Europe? 

Basten, Mass. 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, 8.T.D. 


T IS possible to overstate the significance of the Apostie’s 
passage from Asia to Europe. There were ‘‘sojourners 

from Rome, both Jews and proselytes,’’ among the audience, 
and presumably among the converts at Pentecost. At Cor- 
inth, this very year, Paul met with Christian converts who 
had been expelled from Rome by the Emperor Claudius, 
Four years later he writes to the Christians in Rome, and in 
the final chapter sends greetings to at least three groups, 
which we may presume to have been household churches 
already gathered in the Imperial City (Rom. 16 : 3, 4; 143 15). 
As yet, however, no apostle had visited either Rome or any 
part of Europe. The churches gathered were informal, and 
directed by the elders, probably, after the fashion of the syna- 
gogve, In Paul the church came to Europe with its order of 
government and its sacraments. It came to a continent which 
was to become the chief field of the church’s history, the 
greatest exemplification of the expansive and intensive powers 
of ‘Christianity. In Europe especially it met the Aryan (or 
Japhetic) branch of the human race, which in Greece ‘and ~ 
Rome had already secured the lead in the march of human 
progress. 

To this world, that called for new adaptations of the gospel 
to new needs, came the most adaptable of the apostles (1 Cor. 
9 : 19-23), and probably the only one who ever éntered 
Europe. He could speak to the Greek love of grace and 
beauty, to the Roman passion for law and social order and 
his military instincts; to the Teuton’s sense of loyalty to 
leaders. Beyond all the apostles his words have been the gos- 
pel of the West, and through his eyes it has seen the Saviour 
of mankind. Augustine, Anselm, Luther, Calvin, and Wes- 
ley, all alike have been the disciples of Paul of Tarsus, 


Philadelphia. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


S E CAME... To Neapo.ts.’’—For the first time 
Paul trod the soil of Europe. Neapolis, now 
Cavallo, a small town ona rocky promontory. of the Mace- 
donian coast, was the landing-place for the city of Philippi, 
about ten miles inland, but with a mountain range intervening, 
and only approached bya narrow and difficult pass. _Neapolis 
has shrunk from an important seaport to little more than a 
village, though it still has about five or six thousand inhabi- 
tants,—a vivid contrast to Philippi, utterly desolate, and where 
the only trace of humanity is a vast Turkish cemetery. Yet, 
as Paul looked down upon that plain from the heights of Mt, 
Pangeus, he must have gazed on a scene of singular beauty. 
The green freshness of the wooded mountain slopes presented 
a striking contrast to the brown hillsides and aridplains so 
familiar in Syria. : 

‘* PHILIPPI, .. . CHIEF CITY OF THAT PART OF MACEDONIA, 
AND A CoLony.’’—The word ‘‘part’’ is here technical, 
After its conquest by the Romans, Macedonia had been 
divided into four provinces, each of which was called a “ part,’’ 
and had its own capital and government and coinage. Phi- 
lippi had been founded by Philip of Macedon, father of Alex- 
ander the Great, but was chiefly famous as having been the” 
scene of the great battle of Octavius and Antony against 
Cassius and Brutus, the last struggle of Roman republicanism 
against rising imperialism. In commemoration of that signal 
victory Augustus made it a colony, and settled Romans and 
soldiers bere, with all the privileges of Rome and freedom 
from taxation. The Reman colony was very different from 
our idea of colonization, It was not a trading settlement, 
like these of the Phenicians of old, or the Venetians and Por- 
tuguese of later times, It was not a colony, such as the - 
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_ Macedonian. 


; _ Greeks sent to a new country, or the Spanish and English of 


later time. It was simply a military post, held by soldiers 


with their families, who made it their home, while enjoying 


immunities and privileges to which the. provincials around 
them were strangers. ; 
“By a River Sipe, WHERE PRAYER wAs WONT TO BE 
_Mape” (‘place of prayer,’’ Rev. Ver.).—There, therefore, 
Was no synagogue, and Paul had reached a land where the Jews 
were few. There was not likely to be much trade to attract 
‘them in that collection of rude Italian soldiers, and, as the 


3 Jews were exempt from military service, there would be none 


of their countrymen among the residents. But, however few 
in number, where they had not a synagogue the Jews always 
had an oratory, or prayer-place. This was, commonly, in the 
Open air, and might be merély an enclosed area, or even an 
Open space, rented for the purpose. It was by the river for 
the convenience of the ceremonial ablutions so especially re- 
quired amid these Gentile surroundings ; and it was outside 


the city, probably, because the intolerant soldiery would not 


have allowed them to worship in peace within it. 
“Lypia, A SELLER OF PURPLE, OF THE CITY OF THYA- 


_ ‘@1RA,’’—The first European convert to the gospel was not a 


Jewess, but a Gentile proselyte. She must have been a lady 


of some wealth, for the purple dye was a very costly article, 
and the trade implied capital. Thyatira was a city of Lydia, 
’ which, from the earliest times, had been celebrated for its dye. 
~ Homer writes : 


, 


‘‘ As by Lydian or by Carian maid 
The purple dye is on the ivory laid." 
It is worth mention that inscriptions have been discovered at 
Thyatira relating to the guild of dyers. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


TROAS.—This name belonged to the district of Mysia which 
falls westward from Mt. Ida to the shore. It includes the 
“ringing plains of windy Troy,’’ bound up forever with the 
memory of the mighty deeds of heroes immortalized by 
the genius of Homer. The chief city of the district bore the 
Same hame, and occupied gently rising ground overlooking 
‘the Aigean, a little to the southeast of the island of Tenedos. 
Founded by Antigonus, and called by him Antigoneia Troas, 
it fell later into the“hands of Lysimachus, who did much to 
‘adorn it, and called it Alexandria Troas, in honor of the great 
It was the main seaport for all the neighboring 

parts of Asia Minor, and was approached by a system of ex- 
‘tellefit roads. When the Romans came, they affected to find 
here the ancient cradle of their race, and lavished their favors 
' upon it. It was erected into a colony, and the land exempted 
from taxation,—put upon the same terms as the favored soil 
of Italy. In Paul’s time it was an important city, but the 
ptincipal remains to’ be seen to-day date from a later period, 
when it attained its greatest prosperity. The site is marked 
by the ruin called Zs4i Stambou/,—‘ Old Constantinople.”’ 
The city was built mainly of granite from the neighboring 
hills, and many magnificent columns of this durable stone are 
silent witnesses to the splendor that has long faded from these 
shores. The harbor whence the apostle set out to bring the 


_ gospel to Europe may also still be traced, the basin being 


about four hundred feet long and two hundred feet in breadth, 

A VISION APPEARED TO PAUL IN THE NIGHT.’’—Great 
importance has always been attached by Orientals to dreams 
and visions of the night. It is not uhcommon for men, on 
retiring to sleep, to ask God for direction by means of a dream. 
If they have any purpose in view, to see white, green, or water, 
in a dream, is taken to mean that their purpose is approved ; 
if they see black, red, or fire, they understand the contrary. 
The first chapter of the Quran is repeated ten times, and then 
they say, ‘‘O God, favor our lord Muhammad ’” until sleep 
comes, In case of an evil dream, a man seeks to escape ill 
consequences by saying, ‘‘O God, favor our lord Muham- 
mad,”’ and spitting three times over his left shoulder. If any 
one is blessed with a vision of ‘‘the Prophet”’ himself in a 
dream, he accepts ebsolutely any message that may come to 
him from this source ; for, asa certain shaykh declared, ‘* The 
vision of the Prophet is true, since he hath said, ‘ Whoso seeth 
me in his sleep seeth me truly, for Satan cannot assume the 
similitude of my form,’ ”’ 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Lesson Summary 


AUL, Silas, and Timothy are journeying and teaching 
among the churches of Asia, when, strange though it 
seems, the Holy Ghost forbids them any longer to speak the 
word there. They essay to speak at various points, but are not 
Suffered so todo. They move on to Troas, on the seacoast 
of Asia. Beyond them are the shores of Europe. Then 
comes a vision. A man from Macedonia, over on that un- 
visited continent, pleads for help. That answers their ques- 
tions. God calls them to preach the gospel in Europe. They 


set sail, by a straight course reach the new shores ; they press 
on to Philippi, the very heart. of Macedonia. Here they 
tarry, and seek for work. It is found at the river side, on a 
sabbath day, ‘among a company of devout women. They 
speak the word. The Lord blesses, © Lydia’s heart is opened. 
She gives heed. ~ She and her household are baptized, and, in 


her exuberant Christian love, she constrains the apostolic 


company to dwell in her own house. 
Ba 
Added Points 


Because doors of usefulness are shut, the worker is not to 
sit in idleness, Seek other doors. Opportunity will be found. 

When duty is disclosed, go straight for it. And do not 
tarry on its borders. Seek the very center, and there do what 
is found to do, 

While men address the external ear the Lord operates on 
the inmgst heart. Thus assaulted, every citadel of sin must 
fall. 

Lydia and her household were gathered in. 
woman sways those about her. 

A Christian heart overflows with love to Christian people, 
and abounds in good deeds for their welfare. 


Thus a good 


Helps to Bible Study * 


S A HELP to the study of the life of our Lord by 
the ‘‘graphic’’ method, Mr. Blakeley publishes, 
in connection witlr a large colored chart (28x 38 inches), 
an Outline Harmony of the Gospels. With this there is 
a key to the outline chart, the latter appearing in re- 
duced form in the volume. The chronology and order 
are substantially those adopted by Professor Riddle, as 
published in The Sunday School Times. The outline 
harmony is, however, presented in fuller detail. The 
chart is full and accurate, indicating both topography 
and chronology in connection with the sequence of 
events. The relation of the Roman and Dionysian eras 
is clearly set forth. Of its kind, the little volume is 
remarkably good. 

For the study of the Acts, helps are increasing § in 
number and improving in quality. The Rev. Dr. Pott, 
in The Founding of the Kingdom, has prepared a series 
of fifty-two lessons, in question and answer, covering the 
entire period from the Ascension to the arrival of Paul at 
Rome, with a brief summary of subsequent events up to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The author has availed him- 
self of recent research, virtually accepting Ramsay's views 
of topography and chronology. For those who prefer the 
catechetical method this book is well adapted. 

Dr. Loomis, in Studies in the Acts of the Apos- 
thes, covers the same ground, but adopts a different 
method, more analytical, and designed for normal 
training as well as for Bible classes. ‘The matter is 
divided into twelve studies, and a preliminary subdivis- 
ion into thirty-five sections is made for those who must 
traverse the history more slowly. These sections, how- 
ever, do not appear in the studies themselves. Ques- 
tions for review. follow each study, and the abundant 
references to the pertinent Scripture passages serve to 
direct the student to the New Testament itself as the 
real text-book. Blackboard outlines are also inserted, 
the entire volume, though so brief, well representing the 
more recent methods of biblical study. 

Professor Gould's volume upon the Gospel of Mark is 
the first contribution to the International Critical Com- 
mentary on the New Testament from fhe pen of an 


* The Life Beautiful : An Outline Harmony of the Gospels and Key to 
an Outline Chart. By James O. Blakeley. ith chart. Narrow 12mo, 
pp. 32. Los Angeles, Cal.; Published by author. 60 cents. 

The Founding of the Kingdom: A Course of Lessons for Advanced 
Scholars on the Acts of the Apostles. By the Rev. W. H. Pott, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 96. New York: James Pott & Co. «5 cents. 

Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. By B. B. Loomis, Ph.D.,@.D. 
12mo, pp. 71. New York: Eaton & Mains. 45 cents. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. 
Mark. By the Rev. Ezra P. Gould,$.T.D., Professor of the New Testa- 


-ment Literature and Language, Divinity School of the Protestant Epis- 


copal Church, Philadclphig. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 50. 

People’s Commentary on the Acts. By. Edwin W. Rice, D.D. With 
maps, engraving from photographs. Large 12mo, pp. iv, 372. Philadel- 
phia: American Sunday School Union. $1.25. 

Annotations on the Acts of the Apostles. By F. W. Stellhorn, Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Capital University, Columbus, O. [The Lutheran 
Commentary. Vol. V1.) 8vo, pp. x, 420. New York: Christian Litera- 
ture Co. $2. : 

With Open Face; Or, Jesus Mirrored in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
4 Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D., Professor of Exegesis in the Free 
Church College, Glasgow. 12mo, pp. vili, 257. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Soms. $1.50. ~ 

The Development of Doctrine in the Epistles. By C. R. Henderson, 
) 


».D. x6mo, pp. rat. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, 


Crown 8vo, pp. ivi,“318. New York: 


5° cents. 


American. The plan of the series has been adhered to 
closely by the author, who has bestowed upon his com- 
mentary patient and faithful labor, _ That it would equal 
in brilliancy the volume of Professor Sanday on Romans 
was not to be expected, yet the grammatical and lexical 
treatment is thorough and exact, and the expository re- 
marks are judicious and valuable. The chief peculiarity 
of the volume is the position taken on the Synoptic 
problem, as it is called. In a distinctively «ctitical’* 
commentary, prominence must be given to this question. 
Professor Gould accepts the interdependence of -the 
three Synoptic Gospels, regarding Mark as ‘the princi- 
pal source of Matthew and Luke, his account being sup- 
plemented and médified by material taken from the 
Hebrew Logia of Matthew.’’ But he also finds in a few 
passages a probable dependence of Mark upon the Logia. 
This is nearly the view of Holtzmann, and differs from 
the ‘* double-source"’ theory in regarding our Mark as 
the original Gospel, instead of assuming a prior Mark 
on which it is based. That ‘‘ Logia’’ means a colleéc- 
tion of discourses, not a Gospel narrative, Professor 
Gould accepts as certain. Yet there is still reason for 
doubting whether the word is used by Papias in this 
sense, and, indeed, whether Papias is correct in his 
statement that Matthew first wrote in Hebrew. The 
discussion of chapter 16 : 9-20 is full and accurate, the 
judgment of the author being against the genuineness of 
the passage. For studenis of the Greek Testament who 
are willing to investigate and to form their opinions from 
their own research this volume will be very helpful. 

Dr. Rice has published another volume of his Peo- 
ple’s Commentary, which is timely, since it deals with 
the Book of Acts. It is adapted, .as well as designed, 
for students of the English Bible, presenting both ver- 
sions (Authorized and Revised) at the foot of the page. 
The comments are clear and full. Professor Ramsay's 
views are indicated throughout, though not always with 
precision. This is doubtless due to the peculiar way in 
which that author presents his judgments, especially on 
matters of textual criticism, The treasures of previous 
commentators are used with discrimination. The maps 
and illustrations are not only good in themselves, but useful 
for the reader. The volume is handsomely printed, and for 
Sunday-school teachers is one of the best of recent helps. 

The Lutheran Commentary on the same book is by 
Professor Stellhorn, of Columbus, Ohio, and is entitled 
Annotations on the Acts of the Apostles. It is not so full 
as that of Dr. Rice, has no maps or illustrations ; the 
comments are based upon the Revised Version, and are 
succinct and clear. The author alludes to some of Ram- 
say's peculiar views, but without accepting them. Nor 
does he propound any novel explanations of his own. 
In his chronology he accepts A. D. 52 as the date of the 
conference at Jerusalem, -making it seventeen years after 
the conversion of Paul. Hence the subsequent dates 
are a year later than those often assigned. The ‘‘ sum- 
maries,’’ which precede the detailed exposition of each 
chapter, are admirably constructed, while the annota- 
tions themselves are real explanations. 

Professor Bruce, whose contributions to biblical the- 
ology (in the technical sense) are well known, has used 
the result of his more severe studies in the preparation 
of a volume for popular use. With Open Face is a col- 
lection of essays un ‘‘ the spirit and teaching of our Lord, — 


» as exhibited in selected scenes from the Evangelic Rec- 


ords.’’ The history is treated as history, the vivid por- 
trayals are made prominent, yet with the distinct purpose 
of setting forth the underlying truth respecting our 
Lord's character and work. The volume, therefore, is the 
biblical theology of the Synoptic Gospels in a form 
adapted for the plain reader. At the same time, Pro- 
fessor Bruce goes deeply into his subject, and may at 
times startle and puzzle «‘ the plain reader.'’ ‘This work 
is another proof that the best ‘‘ popular’’ treatises sare 
those written by experts who have previously investi- 
gated thoroughly and scientifically, and hénce know the 
subject well enough to translate its terms into the ordi- 
nary vocabulary. Too rarely will such men attempt 
this, and Professor Bruce deserves praise for having done 
so. The last chapter, a catechism for children on the 
life of Christ, is one of the most interesting in the book. 
Those who have tried to make such a “ Christian 
Primer '’ know how difficult is the task, and the result 
in this case is a testimony to the author's patience and 
faithfulness. ‘ 

Professor Henderson, of the University of Chicago, also 
makes a contribution to the biblical theology of the New 












Suabdiaiols in The Development of Doc- 
trine in the Epistles. His matter is, how- 
ever, found in the Epistles, and his manner 
-of treatment differs from that of Professor 
Bruce. He epitomizes, while Bruce-popu- 
larizes. The volume is small, but surpris- 
ingly full. The whole ground is traversed 
in brief, and, asan example of method, 
the little treatise is deserving of great 
praise. Such books are doubtless pro- 
phetic of a newer and truer way of ap- 
propriating the contents of the sacred | 
Scriptures. The proof-texts used really | 
prove something, and that too in its historic | 
relations. Young ministers, desirous of | 
learning how to study in this fashion, can | 
nse the book with great profit, even if they 
differ on many points with the author. 
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By Annie Fields. Geno 
: Houghton, Miffiin, & 


Authors and Friends. 


sm vii, 355- 
o. $1.50.) 

Few.Americans have had opportunities 
equal ‘to those of Mrs. James T. Fields 
for gaining and maintaining acquaintance 


with well-known authors, many of whom 


lishing- house with which her husband 
was so long connected. It is’ natural, 
therefore, that Mrs. Fields has turned 
aside from original creative work in verse 
or fiction—to which she devoted herself 
when she published the anonymous ro- 
mance Asphodel in 1866-—~to the writing 
of reminiscence or literary chronicle. 
What she says, in the present volume, of 
Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, 
and Mrs. Stowe, is more than mere gos- 
sip ; for it makes a distinct addition to 
what, perhaps, most readers knew before, 
though not so fully, that our greater wri- 
ters have been wholesome, earnest, and 
helpful personal forces, agreeable in na- 
ture and in -maniiers. What Mrs. Fields 
says of Lady Tennyson one wishes could 
have been extended. 
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Old ore Drama; Select Plays. Marlowe's 
Tragical History of Dr. Faustus; Greene's 
Honourable History of Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay. Edited by Adolphus Wil- 
liam Ward. (12mo, pp. cxliv, gog. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. $1.75.) 


Dr. Ward, principal of Queen's Col- 
lege, has put these two plays, both with 
essentially the same therne of supernatural 
possession, between a hundred and forty- 
four pages of introduction and a hundred 
and ninety pages of notes. The notes 
-gather up all that is known of the Faust 
legend and Friar Bacon, and the specific 
circumstances under which Marlowe and 
Greene wrote. The notes are students’ 
notes. The whole apparatus is admirable, 
and this third revised and corrected edi- 
tion has been needed, partly because Mar- 
lowe and Greene's plays are worth study, 
but more because a knowledge of the 
Faust legend is indispensable to any 
student of modern letters. 
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Evil and Evotution: An Attempt to Turn the 
Life of Modern Science on to the Ancient 
ny, By the author of *' The 

1 Horizon. (z2mo, pp. xii, 184. New 
York : The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) 


Reasoning from scientific observation, 
and with no desire or purpose. to cite | 
revelation, the author sets out to prove the 
existence in the universe of a magnificent 


intelligence, possessing afl but supreme | 


power,—a sort of scientific devil. No 
theologian ever argued more warmly in 
behalf of the real existence of Satan than 
this scientist for his ideal evil intelligence. 
The issue and authorship of this book fur- 


nish a striking illustration of the fact that | 
a theological doctrine often objected to | 1 
in these days as unscientific may actually | cight English miles north, east, and west | 


were represented on the lists of the pub- 


have a visible basis in fact, observation, 
and human nature. 


zo 


The Columbian Prize Charades. By Herbert 
Ingalls. (16mo, pp. 160, Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1.) 


One hundred and sixty charades cleverly 
couched in rhymed ‘verse, and attractively 
printed,—this is what Herbert Ingalls, in 
his new book, The Columbian Prize Cha- 

trades, offers to those who are seeking 
| parlor diversion or entertainment. He 

| who guesses them all will have drawn upon 
a large fund of such stuff as culture is 
made of. The solutions of the Boston 
Charades (Lee & Shepard) Mr. Ingalis’s 
| previous collection, appear as an appendix 
|to this volume. There are also two de- 
tachable leaves, numbered in blank form, 
| far receiving the solutions of the Colum- 
| bian Charades, For these the publishers 


} 
| offer prizes. 


| CD 





Literary Notes and News 


Two _ supplementary 
Music of the numbers to the sump- 
Modern World = tyous subscription pub- | neve 
lication, The Music of the Modern World, 
have been issued by Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co. The text consists of three articles 
| of more than usual interest: About Con- 
ducting, by Anton Seidl ; Note on Early 
American. Hymn Tune Composers, by 
| Hubert P. Main; and American Com- 
posers, by H. E. Krehbiel. There is the 
customary allotment of music, and the 
illustrations, which form, perhaps, the 
most striking feature of the work, are of 
| the same high order as those previously 
issued. There are no colored plates in 
these numbers, their place being filled by 
excellent half-tones on India paper. 





Supplements to 


FO 


Christian work among 
the Chinese in Ameri- 
can tities is now being carried on on a 
| much broader basis, and in Philadelphia 
particularly new life has been infused 


The Chinaman 





Chimese mission school in the heart of the 
Chinese quarter, 929 Race Street, and 
under the auspices of the Christian League. 
A handsomely printed paper, called The 
Chinaman, has been started, under the 
editorship. of the missionary in charge, 
Frederic Poole. This sixteen-page 
monthly contains illustrations on fine 
paper, and a page of matter in Chinese 
characters. Information about the work 
that this publication represents was given 


Philadelphia,’’ by the Rev. Dr. George D. 
Baker, in The Sunday School Times for 
December 5, 1896. 


O~ 


New Map What is perhaps the 

of the Jerusalem best published topo- 
District graphical map of the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem appears in the 
| latest issue of the Journal of the German 
| Palestine Society (Vol. XIX, No. 3. 
| Leipsic : Baedeker). It is based on the 
"great map of the English Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, entitled ‘‘ The Great Map 
| of Western Palestine, on the Scale of One 
Inch to the Mile ; in Twenty-six Sheets,’’ 
| but has been revised, corrected, and supple- 
| mented by the veteran specialist, Dr. Con- 
rad Schick, himself for fifty years a resident 
of the sacred city. The map has been 
edited by Dr. Benzinger, the new editor 
of the journal mentioned. The scale is 
: 63, 360, and the map covers about 
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of the city, and some twelve miles south. 
As regards the orthography of places, 
the map is seemingly complete. Its value 
is materially enhanced by a description 
which covers pages 144-220 of the Jour- 
nal, and is arranged in four columns. 
The first gives the modern names in tran- 
scription ; the second, the same in the 
original Arabic or Hebrew; the third 
contains archeological and other explana- 
tory notes ; the fourth, directions to find 
the place on the map. It embraces one 
thousand names of topographical impor- 
tamce for the study of the city and its 
neighborhood. 
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$0 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
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into the work by the establishment of the | 


in an article on ‘‘ The Chinese Mission in | 


Ss. E. P. A., 
| delphia, Pa. 


Only $25.00 to San Francisco, from Chicago 
via the North-Western Line (Chicago & 
North-Western Railway), the famous “ Cali- 
fornia in 3 Days’’ Route, June 29 to July 3, 
inclusive, on account of the C. E. Conven- 
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[By William Wordsworth.] 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
x the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
rates include postage : 


Gee Copy, one year 





F THIS post world of joy and pain 
the women who are the most particular Revorte tn ome mare track} 
If freedom, set, will rise again, 
And virtue, flown, come back ; 
Wo to the purblind crew who fill 
The heart with each day's care ; 
Nor gain, from past or future, skill 
To bear, and to forbear ! 
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The Preaching of Paul 


{Professor George T. Purves, D. D., in The Sunday 
School Times of December 16, 1893.] 
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with ‘‘the twelve,"’ but he shared his 
work of preaching with every other mis- 
sionary and evangelist. And it was asa 
preacher that Paul made his appearance 
in the several communities to which his 
mission led him. He became at once an 
apostle to his converts, authoritatively 
teaching and ruling them. But to the un- 
evangelized populations, whether Jew or 
Gentile, he appeared, of course, in‘ the 
character of a preacher, a herald of news 
from heaven, a messenger and advocate 
of a religion. So far he had much in 
common with all other early preachers 
of the gospel ; but the ‘‘ demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power’’ which, he says, 
accompanied his preaching, as well as the 
vast results which followed on his mis- 
sion, make the precise character of Paul’s 
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preaching a matter worthy of attention. 
We often acquire a one-sided idea of 
the Apostle’ s worle by treating his Epistles 
as samples of his ordinary minis’ ‘ions. 
But the Epistles were called out spe- 
cial needs of special churches at, = jcial 
times. None of them date earlie.¥s > 
A.D. 52, whereas his preaching began 
least fifteen: years before that time. They 
cannot, therefore, be used to give an idea 


en tooticotes. of his method as a missionary. It is cer- 
tainly wrong to imagine him as merely a 
theological controversialist. We must 
read between the lines and between the 
books,-if wé would conceive rightly the 
character of that preaching before’ which 
ali nationalities bowed, and in the ap- 
parent foolishness of which God's power 
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: oes Seer nel nner in | gives us a few glimpses of the preaching 
of Paul. We learn (Acts 9: 20, 22, 29) 
that from the beginning Paul’s theme was, 
‘‘Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,’’ 
and that he boldly preved this to his 
countrymen out of the Old Testament. 
In the thirteenth chapter his method is 
more fully exhibited, in the discourse de- 
livered in tlie synagogue of Pisidian Anti- 
By HA, Clay Trumbull och. He shies on by showing from 
the Old Testament how the promise of 
God to Israel was intended to be fulfilled 
in the Messiah ; then he recited the story 
of Jesus, beginning with the appearance 
of the Baptist, and dwelling on the cruci- 
fixion and the resurrection, afd on both 
events as having been pretlicted by the 
prophets. Finally he explained the sig- 
nificance of Christ's work as laying the 
ground for the believer's justification. 
Here he was ‘addressing Jews, and we see 
that his preaching consisted of three 
parts, —interpretation of the prophets, 
declaration of the facts concerning Jesus, 
and explanation of the facts in the light 
of his biblical interpretation. A similar 
method appears in his address at Thessa- 
lonica, alluded to in Acts 17: 3; and this 
was doubtless a fair sample of his preach- 
ing in the Jewish synagogues. 
At Athens, however (17 : 22-31), his 
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Testament, so he did with the better part 
of his Athenian audience in a spiritual 
philosophy. On it he placed himself, and 
strove to elicit their assent to the con- 
ion of one e God, the Creator 

of ail things, the Father of all men, whose 
spiritual nature and spiritual requirements 
are attested by the spiritual nature of those 
who call themselves his offspring. This 
for the audience before him, 

the ments from Scripture which he 
had or an to the Jews ; and both in- 
troductions were followed by the declara- 
tion of the facts concerning jesus, with 
the application to each audience of the 
significance of the facts im the light of the 
ious interpretation. To the Jewish 
mind he unfolded im Christ the way of 
justification ; to the pagan mind, the cer- 
tainty of judgment and the way of escape. 

To these examples of Paul's preaching, 
the Acts only adds the allusion made 
(20 : 21) by the Apostle himself to his 
work in and by Luke to the 
Apostle’s work in Rome (28 : 23-31); and 
these add nothing to what we have already 
learned. The addresses made in_Jeru- 
salem and Czsarea were defenses, and 
not examples of preaching. 

2. The second source from which we 
may gain an idea of. Paul's preaching is 
found in the allusions to it which are scat- 
tered through his Epistles It is im- 
portant to use the Epistles, not only for 
what they contain, but for what they im- 
ply. When placed. in their historical 
framework, and when studied with a view 
to what they presuppose, and without 
which they could not possibly have been 
written, they form a solid support to the 
story of Jesus as related in the Gospels, 
and to the narrative of events given in the 
Acts. We learn that he supported him- 
self in it by, manual toil; that he spoke 
with great plainness, both as to form and 
matter, and with the utmost frankness ; 
that he manifested in his discourse the 
imtense earnestness and love of souls which 
burned in his heart ; and that his preach- 
ing was in the face of countless hardships 
and sufferings. He testifies also that it 
was marked by wonderful manifestations, 
both ethical and miraculous, of the Holy 
Ghost, and that he preached with the 
confidence of one who knew that he ut- 
tered the very word of God. 

But we may gather other details which 
for our present purpose are more impor- 
tant, and as the Epistles were written to 
Gentile communities, these allusions show 
Paul's ordinary method in his great mis- 
sionary operations. It appears that he 
gave to his hearers no meager instruction, 
but, with a grand on their entire 
needs, set forth even minutely the duties 
which God requires, combating especially 
the sins to which pagans were liable. This 
appears especially in his letters to the 
Thessalonians, and shows that, even whilé 
first introducing the gospel, the Apostle 
perceived and explained its entire ethical 
and practical import. It appears, further, 
that he was even in the habit of reciting 
the gospel story of Jesus. We find allu- 
sions, not only to his having declared and 
explained the death and resurrection of 
Jesus, but to his readers. knowledge, as 
the result of his preaching, concerning the 
miraculous bifth of Jesus (Gal. 4 : 4, the 
emphatic phrase, ‘‘born of a woman,”’ 
can hardly be otherwise understood) ; his 
pre-existence and voluntary incarnation 
and lowliness ; his adorable and sinless 
character ; his lofty ethical teaching, and 
his institution of the Supper. Many other 
indications of Paul's belief in the his- 
torical Christ of the Gospels might be ad- 
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Christ was placarded as crucified,’’ so 
pictorial and explicit had been the Apos- 
tle’s representation to them of the Saviour 
on the cross. That had been pre-emi- 
nently his gospel message. And he had 
not only proclaimed, but had explained, 
the cross. He had preached ‘Christ 
Jesus as Lord ;"’ that is, the fact, the 
office, and the authority of the Redeemer 
He had preached him as the solemn 
revelatjon of the divine mystery of man’s 
redemption. He had preached him as, 
because crucified, the power and wisdom 
of God. 

.3. The third source from which we may 
learn something of Paul's preaching is the 
Gospel of Luke. The ancient church 
unanimously connected this Gospel with 
the preaching of Paul. They received it 
as guaranteed by the Apostle. Critical 
inquiry sustains the view that there was a 
close relation between Paul and the third 
Gospel. Luke's narrative of the Last 
Supper is closely related to Paul's account 
in 1 Corinthians 11 : 23-25. Luke alone 
of the evangelists (Luke 24 : 34) relates a 
special appearance of Christ on the day 
of his resurrection to Peter, as Paul also 
does:(1 Cor. 15:5). Paul, in 2 Timothy 
5 : 18, quotes, apparently as Scripture, a 
saying of the Lord exactly as given by 
Luke. Moreover, Luke describes : the 
mission of Jesus with a view especially to 
its universal aspect, represents it as pre- 
eminently a mission of grace to save the 
lest and lowly, and dwells with particular 
| fondness on the adorable character of 
Jesus. We would certainly not infer from 
these facts that Luke exactly reproduced 
the delineation of Christ which Paul gave. 
He did ndét derive his narrative from Paul, 
but,. as he states in his preface, from the 
reports of those who were eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word. But it is 





duced, but I refer now only to those 
which he mentions in such a way as to 
imply that he had already preached these 
facts to his readers. His language in 
1 Thessalonians 5 : 1, 2, would likewise 
seem to imply that he had told them of 
Christ's predictions of the second advent, 
as these are recorded by the evangelists. 
And it was doubtless on the basis of such 
words of the Lord that he warned them 
with prophetic authority, as he says he 
did, of coming trials. 

But especially did he proclaim and 
explain the death of jesus. His language 
to the Galatians (Gal. 3 : 1) is most intense 


highly probable that he was determined 
| in the aspect in which he presented the 
story of Jesus by his association with the 
| Apostle to the Gentiles. The motto for 
| his Gospel might well be Paul's words, 
‘« The grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion hath appeared unto ali men.’’ And 


Paul's preaching. We have already found 
many indications of his habit of reciting 
to his hearers the story of Jesus. It does 
not seem improbable that Luke’ s represen- 
tation of that story was like the Apostle’ s, 
jand that many of the same incidents 
| which this Gospel contains were used by 
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Paul to set forth Christ, and him cruci- 
fied. 

Now if we have gathered from the New 
Testament-a right idea of the preaching 
of Paul, several inferences are worthy of 
mention. One is that the whole sub- 
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stance of our gospel narrative was pro 
claimed by the Apostle. His preaching 
was based on his belief in just those facts 
concerning jesus which our Gospels 
record. They are freshly attested there- 
fore as the apostolic testimony to Christ. 


not his life and teaching. This is to draw 
too large an inference from the character 
of the: Epistles, which, because of contro- 


resurrection. Paul's message was, on the 
contrary, the whole gospel. Another in- 
ference is that the preaching of Paul 
always consisted of the two elements of 
fact and its interpretation. The two stand 
side by side. He was a dialectician. He 
grasped ideas. He unfolded the sig- 
nificance of facts. None has ever sur- 
passed him in this. “But he did not make 
his facts. He received them, as he con- 
stantly says. 


in speech.”’ ‘‘] was with you,’ he 
writes to the Corinthians, ‘‘in weakness, 
and in fear, and in much trembling.”’ 
But perhaps one perception of his loyalty 
to the historical truth concerning Jesus, 
and of his superb intellectual and spiritual 
grasp of the world-wide significance of 
Jesus and the cross, may help us to under- 
stand why. Paul's preaching was ‘‘in 
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versy, dealt mainly with the death and | 


Thus the preaching of Paul may stand | 
out a little more distinctly before our | 
mind. He himself says that it was ‘rude | 


demonstration of the Spirit and of power."’ | 
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Dickens conceived that Tony Weller weighed twenty 
stone. Daniel Lambert, known to history as the 
famous English Fat Man, weighed 739 Ibs. By how 
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